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This is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the Latest School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds 
close of the book. 


it to 





Il. The Three Pigs 
The kind of reading that takes with children 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interest. 
Ill. The Three Bears 
Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolve’. 











Il. Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 

The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustratidn helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 
III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 

The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceedsscene. Such readingis recreation, not toil. 
Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 

Diamonds and Toads—Sleeping Beauty 

Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 
ltl. Hop o’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 

Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 
IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 

Cloth Each, 30 cents. 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEWYORK 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 





I. The*Cat School (European Folk-lore Story) 


Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 ceffts. 


Il. The Nixie Well — The Goat and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 

















Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 


Wonderful Cats 


By JoHN RusKIN Adapted. 


Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 
Tale told in picture, prose; and verse. 
12 mo. go pp. Rich cloth, 30 cemis. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK 


Fully illustrated 112 pp. 


The stories which have been dramatized for 
this series of readers have been chosen from 
those well known to be the children’s favorites. 

In addition to the dramatized fables, there 
are “The Quarrelsome Children,” “‘The Two 
Friends,” and ‘‘The Drummer Girl.” The 
latterselection is from the story of the two little 
Colonial girls, who, with fife and drum, were 
the means of causing the retreat of the British 
man-of-war. 
Cloth 30 
HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 

By MARTHA JEWETT 
Illustrated 


In this story of Hopi, the little Indian 
boy, the author has told in an interesting 
manner of the life and customs among the 
Cliff-dwelling Indians. 

The book is well adapted to the little ones 
for whom it is intended, the language being 
simple, the type large, and the illustrations 
many. 


Cloth 


72 pp- 


-30 


50 Bromfieid Street 
BOSTON 








IN MYTHLAND VOL. I 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Fully illustrated 1g0 pp. Large type 


A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 

Bds. 
Cloth 
































PRATT’S AESOP’S FABLES VOLS. I AND II 


Illustrated Large type 127 pp. 


These tales that never grow old, so simpli 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Boards, each 
Cloth, each 








NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
Colored illustrations 


Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. ‘The graphic, 
full-page illustrations whet the little reader’s 
appetite for the story, and the story lends a 
marvellous interest to the expressive illustra- 
tions that decorate nearly every page. 


Boards . 
Cloth 


132 pp- 


+30 
.40 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘The Perr’ Pictures AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS ‘The Perr’ Pictures 








THe AvRorA Tue Last Surrer 
[The one cent pictures are 8 to 12 times as large as these pictures) 


The world’s great paintings reproduced at a price that brings them within the reach of every child. Are you helping your boys and girls 
to know them? Help them to become acquainted with the most famous pictures. 

They costonly ONE CENT EACH in lots of 25 0rmore. Size 54$x8. 2250 subjects. 

HALF-CENT SIZE, 3x3}. In lots of 50 or more. For compositions, language work, etc. 

EXTRA SIZE, 1ox12. In Sepia. Seven cents each for 5 or more; 15 for $1.00. Gems of art. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, 7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. Interest your pupils in birds. 

LARGE PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM ‘AND HOME’ DECORATION, 22x 28 including margin. Price, 75 cents each; 
8 for $5.50. Portraits, $1.00. Do you realize how one of these pictures would change your schoolroom ? 

TODAY send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 








Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 


The finest in the'market. Send a 2c. stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 











Benjamin Ropp, Columbus, Ind., writes: ‘‘I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for the past six 
years. Each order has been filled satisfactory.”” We can please you equally as well. 





The accompanying illustration is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest thing in the line ef 
School Souvenirs you have ever seen, we mean every word we say. 

We have pubuished many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but our new design is the finest and 
r= elaborate of them all, and the beauty of it is, we are se!ling them at the same low price we have been charging here- 
tofore. 


LLCO LPPD PP 


The souvenir is 34x 5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover, and is printed in colors and gold—just 
enough color to make F bes look well. The coloring on most of the Souvenirs we have seen stands out so strong that it 
makes them look cheap. You will find this is not the case with our No. 10. The embossing on this Souvenir is the very 
best — the design around the photo being embossed in piain white gives the photo a very fine effect. It is tied with a fine 
silk tassel jusi as shown here. The souvenir was designed and engraved by one of the best artists in the country and we 
imagine it would be impossible to improve it. 

The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled “Opportunity.” (This poem we 
used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided to use it again this year.) You will 
be more than ple: with it we are sure. 

We print for you on the inside the names of School. District No., Township, County, State, School Board, 
Teacher and Scholars, which matter you must send us when you order. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If photo sou- 
; 4 venirs are wanted you must send us your photo and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. We can copy a large 

Py ie ae or small photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo—one that is not too small. 
nen een Oh Your Finches.” will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first class and will not fade. Size of Photos, 





wes ew" 


14x 2% inches. 
Pricelist Postpaid. 12 or less without photo, 75c. Additional ones, 5c. each. 12 or less, with photo, 90c. Additional ones, 6c. each. Trans- 
parent envelopes to match at 5c. per doz. e pay the postage. ; ; ; 
Remittance must accompany all orders. Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for twelve years. 


Seibert Printing Co. The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm Box 18, Canal Dover, Ohio, 




















Only Three Months Left This Season to Secure a 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


XN 
~ ——> )»—>—— > > ~~ * 





AMERICAN HISTOR 


It will not cost you nor your pupils anything—and they will enjoy the undertaking. 
Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do it NOW. 
Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


REME MBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less than 1 per 
cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 


These well-known’ books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab- 
leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for 
them, and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.” Here are 
over One hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &I. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 

inding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 
niece. For children of seven years. Paper bind- 
ing, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M: Kellogg. This 


volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces for just 
that age when the child’s natural diffdence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. , 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. ByE.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 


excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young poopie entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. . 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 


LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 
and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 
For children of ten years. Paper bind- 

ing, 26 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balariced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker 
Everything written for this volume. One of the best books in print 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Thi: 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece ir 
the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourin 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, direction 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, anc 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 

success. For children of five to fifteen years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. 


Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteer 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces make thei: 
first appearance in this volume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 
to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations 

By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the most popula: 

humorous recitation books published. Contains many 

of the best humorous selections. Every piece is a gem, 

and there is not a coarse one among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charle 
C.-Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 


their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah. and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, et« 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE *DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections. 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 


entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. 
Full set, $7.80. 


binding, 30 cents. 


Each number, paper 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and something 
will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books are graded according to the ages of 


the children and others aic composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
in the way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 
volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 
grades of performers. Paper , 30 cents. 


STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- \ 
casion this book has special points of merit, and 
the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 


vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 
full of lifeand sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them 
are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, 
Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 
about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for recitation. The 
great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are repre- 
sented by their best examples. About two thousand pieces and every selection a 
No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, profes- 
sional or amateur. Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 


gem. 


Full set, $5.40. 
to any address upon receipt of price 








ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. For each 
holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for 
are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of 
new and original dialogues expressly 

repared for this work by a corps of especially qualified writers. 


per binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 


A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the leading orators and 
writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readin7s and Recitations. 
By John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches 
from the most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and 
writers of the century, and contains good, stirring reci- 
tations, adapted to every kind of temperance occasion. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An _ excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 


sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 


of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 








cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 
MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 


Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise 
money for church, school, or benevolent purposes than 
by means of entertainments. This unique volume con- 
tains a great abundance of new and original material 
especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in “his .tractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 


farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L.C. Griffith. The 


plays differ widely in character, thus ailording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
an audience from the beginning to the - 


end. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


218 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 
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ELDRIDGE’S CHILD’S 
READER IN VERSE 


By MRS. EMMA L. ELDRIDGE 


valuable lesson. 


Other Children, etc. 


25 cents 


This supplementary reader for the first and 
second years contains a simple and attractive 
collection of rhymes, written from the standpoint 
of the child. While they are such as will please 
the young reader, they are not mere meaningless 
jingles, as each one is intended to impress some 
They are grouped together under 
such general headings as: The Child at Home, 
The Child at School, The Child Out-of-Doors, 
The illustrations are numerous 
and most attractive, representing well the ideas 
embodied in the verses. 





TURNER’S OUR COMMON 
FRIENDS AND FOES 
By EDWIN A. TURNER, Director of the 







Practice School, Illinois State 
Normal University 


30 cents 


This is a collection of original stories, relating to 
the toad, the quail, the bumblebee, the chickadee, 
the ant, the cabbage butterfly, the mosquito, and 
the fly. It is intended for use for supplementary 
reading in the third and fourth years of school. 
The stories are pleasantly told in an easy, straight- 
forward manner, which will attract and hold the 
interest of young readers. 
are attractive, but illustrate accurately the subjects 
under discussion. 


The pictures not only 
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over a thousand cities and towns. 


LEY’ STANDARD 


WATER 


In Cakes—in Pans—in Tubes 


FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 





Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially de- 
signed for educational work. They are unequalled for educational purposes, and have been 
more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being officially used in 
Prepared to meet the individual needs of every school, both in variety 
of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly what your school requires. 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing those colors 
Address our nearest office 


together with many other art work materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 


San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS: 


Boston 


New York 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CoO. 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta 
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New SuBscrRIPTIONS may begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


RENEWALS — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them, we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 
payment, unless they order the paper discontinued. 


Remirrances — Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made to the order of the 
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Connecticut System of Teaching 
Reading to Beginners 


Leon C. STAPLES 


LITTLE over two years ago a new law governing the 
supervision of schools in the small towns of Connecti- 


cut was enacted. Since that time a large percent of 

the schools in the villages and rural communities have 
come under supervision. The supervisors, through frequent 
meetings and friendly co-operation, have attempted to solve 
some of the problems of the rural school. These schools, 
as a rule, had never been under competent supervision and the 
teachers, as a class, had had little or no special training for 
their work. 

The first survey of the field showed that the children in the 
rural schools were poor readers, that there was no uniform 
method of teaching reading to beginners, and that“much re- 
tardation was due to the fact that the average child did not 
learn to read until the second or third year in school. To 
meet these conditions the supervisors, under the guidance of 
the Secretary of the State Board of Education, have worked 
out and put into operation a system of teaching reading 
which has come to be known as the Connecticut System. 
It is not claimed that this so-called system is absolutely 
perfect. No new educational facts have been discovered. 
Rather old facts and devices have been applied in a new 
way. 

The first thing to consider in teaching children to read is the 
reading material. Strange to say this is the last thing that is 
usually thought of. It is often stated that during the first 
four years in school the child learns to read and that during 
the next four he reads to learn. It has seldom occurred to 
teachers and others having little children in charge that it 
would be possible for a child to read for information from the 
very start. A glance at the average primer or first reader will 
show the idiotic nonsense which is customarily read during the 
first year at school. So careful of not going beyond the range 
of child intelligence have the compilers of these books been 
that they have furnished combinations of words which neither 
produce ideas nor require thought. Some have attempted to . 
work up sentences from the phonetic word families and we 
have pages of sentences of the “‘Fan and Dan ran” type. 
Others have devised primers through which a word is sup- 
posed to be acquired after endless repetition in combination 
with other words. One such primer, which has been lauded 
to the skies, has less than one hundred words in the entire 
book. 

In the Connecticut system the reading material from the 
very beginning must stand the test of being good literature. 
There are a large number of simple poems which are easily 
comprehended by English speaking children at an early age. 
The jingles and Mother Goose melodies belong to the nursery 
rather than the school-room, and should not be included. 
Unfortunately there is very little simple prose which has any 
literary value. Stevenson and Field especially have given 
us many poems which are desirable for primary reading 
material. 

During the past year the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion has published a series of twenty-nine reading charts for 
the primary grades. These charts are simply sheets of 9 x 12” 
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oak tag on which is printed a reading selection, usually a 
poem. ‘The character of the material may best be indicated 
by giving the titles of the first five selections: 


My Shadow. 

Bed in Summer. 

Once I Saw a Little Bird. 
Little Birdie. 

Little Rain Drops. 


The method of teaching the children to read these poems is 
very simple. The first few poems are taught from the black- 
board. Thechildren repeat the lines after theteacher. Each 
word is pointed out to call the attention to the words. Of 
course the poems are readily memorized and the children are 
able to point out the different words in the selection in a few 
days. The memorizing of poems of this class has a decided 
advantage over memorizing jingles or rhyming couplets with 
little or no real meaning. After a few weeks the new poems 
are taken up much more rapidly and there is much less memory 
work. Thechildren rapidly learn to read new material. 

The basic method of the system is the word method. Be- 
fore the children can become fluent readers they must acquire 
a vocabulary. The simplest and most natural way to accom- 
plish this is to teach the words themselves. The word method 
has been called, in derision, the Chinese method, and some of 
the objections to its use are more or less real. The purpose 
of this article is not argumentative and the many good points 
of the word method need not be presented at this time. It is 
sufficient to say that the state supervisors know of nothing 
better. 

The words are taught through drill. Blackboard and word 
chart are constantly used. All drills are made short and 
snappy. There is no loss of time and there are no long 
pauses while one individual slowly works out a word for 
himself. The aim is to teach at least five new words each 
day. As a rule more is accomplished. In some schools 

as many as 1500 words were learned last year. 

Phonetics do not have a very large place in the Connecticut 
system. Much depends upgn the training of the teacher 
whether or not any is used. A teacher, to use phonetics suc- 
cessfully, must have a trained ear. When the sounds of 
letters are confused and incorrectly given positive harm is 
done. Reading is an accumulative process and whatever 
method is used the ability to work out new words comes of 
itself. It has never been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
phonetics are of any great assistance in the matter. When 
used, the phonetic drills are always given during a separate 
period and are never a part of the reading lesson. 

Script and printing are associated from the first day in 
school. As fast as new words are learned, they are placed 
on reading charts in both script and print. The board 
work and seat occupations are in script as often as in print. 
It is found that, after the word has been once learned, it is 
recognized as readily in one form of writing as another. 
The reason given for using one form of writing to the exclu- 
sion of all others is that each new style of letters compels the 
child to acquire an entirely new vocabulary. Like a great 
many other assertions made in educational matters this state- 
ment is founded on theory and not on fact. The reading of 
script and printed matter depends wholly upon the power of 
observation of the child. If the child has been trained to 
give close attention, the recognition of thé two forms of writ- 
ing can be easily and naturally acquired at the same time. 

The development of seat work based on the reading material 
has been one of the strong points of the Connecticut System. 
Before supervision there were a few teachers who were mak- 
ing use of some form of busy work. To-day purposeful seat 
work is found in all of the schools. 

Some of the results of this system of reading have been 
immediate and very positive. The children have learned to 
read fluently and with expression during the first year even in 
the rural school with mixed grades. In some of the schools 
books of the character of “Big and Little People of Other 
Lands ” have been read with appreciation before the end of 
the first year. A most noticeable result has been an improve- 
ment in the vocabulary of the children. The things which 
they have read have been worth thinking about and, un- 
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consciously, the words themselves have been absorbed into 
their intellectual life. This result alone would justify an 
extensive use of the Connecticut System. As aresult of read- 
ing material which has imparted ideas and required thought 
the children have been found at the beginning of the 
second year eager and ready to undertake difficult tasks. 

Reading is not the only thing attempted during the first 
year in school. There has been a marked improvement in 
all subjects usually attempted with this grade. Very satis- 
factory results have been secured in number work, but this 
subject must be left for another paper. To those who are 
at all acquainted with Connecticut school matters this paper 
will not seem to be an over-statement of conditions. To all 
others the supervisors extend an invitation to come and see. 
The rural school problem has not been settled, but it is no 
longer regarded as hopeless. 





Teaching Boys and Girls 
Together 


M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


OME educational people in the Old Country are 
S prophesying disaster to America in the long run, be- 
cause we are training boys and girls together from 
the kindergarten clear through the university. A 
distinguished German teacher said to the writer of this 
article very recently: “It is against Nature that boys and 
girls should grow up together in the same school, especi- 
ally after they are twelve or thirteen years of age. Such a 
thing would be impossible in our country. You could not 
find anyone in Italy, France, England, or any other of the 
leading countries who would endorse your practice here in 
America. We think that girls need a special kind of educa- 
tion quite different from that of boys. We think, too, that 
girls would be better off if they should live by themselves 
largely after they are twelve or thirteen years old. We think 
we have demonstrated that boys are better off if they are edu- 
cated away from the girls when they enter upon their teens. 
Don’t you think it would be better for the moral, intellectual, 
and social life of your boys and girls if you should put them 
into separate schools after they get the rudiments of educa- 
tion in their earlier years?” 

The German educator to whom reference has been made 
was apparently not aware of the fact that thereis one European 
country, at any rate, in which boys and girls are brought up 
together much as they arewith us. In Scotland, one may see 
boys and girls working together, not only in the lower schools, 
but also in the secondary schools, and even now in some of 
the universities, as in Edinburgh, for instance. I have asked 
a number of Scotch teachers whether if they were at liberty 
to do so they would go back to separate schools for boys and 
girls, and I cannot recall that anyone answered in the affirma- 
tive. Scotch teachers think it is perfectly wholesome and 
natural that boys and girls should study together, recite in 


the same classes, and even engage in the same games and 


sports during the recreation period. However, I heard some 
of the Scotch citizens and professors in the universities say 
that the admission of girls into the higher schools, which in 
the past were for boys alone, would be bad for both the boys 
and the girls. Of course, it was simply a feeling with them, 
because they could not point to any evil results which have 
been observed thus far. 

The German teacher who was so apprehensive about the 
outcome of our co-educational system did not know that 
several co-educational schools have been started in England, 
and those who are observing them closely are enthusiastic 
in their praise. At the Bedales School, for instance, one may 
see boys and girls ranging from ten or eleven years of age to 
nineteen or twenty, working side by side in the class-room, in 
the laboratories, and in the gardens. Co-education is carried 
out in this school in a more thoroughgoing way than we are 
able to do in the public schools of our own country, because 
with us boys and girls do not have an opportunity to cultivate 
gardens or do manual work together. 

After my German friend had expressed himself about the 
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danger of keeping our boys and girls together, I asked him if 
he was satisfied with the intellectual, moral, and social status 
of the women of his own country. Are they superior in these 
respects to our own women who have been trained in our co- 
educational schools? Do the women of his country take as 
active a part in human affairs as our own women do? Can 
they take care of themselves as well in everyday life, or do 
they have to be guarded and protected in all sorts of ways? 
Are the men of Germany, or any other European country, 
more respectful toward women than they are in America? 
Are men and women better friends in European countries 
than they are in this country? 

In responding to the above questions, the German was 
obliged to acknowledge that in every essential respect the 
American woman who has been educated in the public schools 
is ahead of the European woman. There are plenty of 
American girls in Europe who take care of themselves ad- 


- mirably without protection from anyone, and this is a constant 


marvel to European people. With us, women play a promi- 
nent part in all phases of intellectual, social, and educational 
activities; but such a thing would be impossible in European 
countries, though just now the English women are manifest- 
ing extreme discontent with the subordinate réle which they 
have been playing in the past in English life. But in France, 
Italy, or Germany, people never expect women to become 
conspicuous in any situation except a purely domestic one. 

So far as I have observed, there are very few if any friend- 
ships between men and women in the Old Country. Almost 
from the beginning it is impressed upon them that they can- 
not be companions. They cannot be together freely, lest 
some disaster may overtake them. As a result of this, they 
seem to be unable to think of each other on the basis of friend- 
ship alone. My German friend could not understand how 
such a relation could be developed, though he had to confess 
that he had seen a good deal of what appeared to be genuine 
friendship between boys and girls and men and women in this 
country. 

The girl has been the chief gainer from our plan of educat- 
ing boys and girls in the same way. The American girl has 
become independent in her thinking and action very largely, 
and this is to the advantage of the boys and the men, as well 
as to her own advantage. There is a higher appreciation of 
womanhood in this country than in any foreign country, so 
far as I have observed. And this is decidedly beneficial to 
every phase of our life in America. In countries in which 
the women always occupy a subordinate place, the moral 
and social tone is not apt to be wholesome or invigorating. 

The above points are mentioned in order to endorse the 
main features of our co-educational plan. But there are cer- 
tain aspects of it which need to be given careful attention. 
There is a possibility that in our public schools all reserve be- 
tween boys and girls may be broken down. I have received 
criticisms from various quarters saying that too great familiar- 
ity between boys and girls is developing in our public schools. 
Lately a number of prominent educators have been suggest- 
ing that it may be necessary for us to segregate our boys and 
girls from the seventh grade on. But this does not seem to 
be imperative, nor even desirable. With proper restrictions, 
there is no reason why some reserve between boys and girls 
cannot be maintained by every public school. It would cer- 
tainly be disastrous if no distinctions whatever were made 
between the interests and the activities of girls as contrasted 
with those of boys. What is required is that certain distinc- 
tions shall be made, but that in other respects the interests 
and activities of boys and girls shall be identical. This is 
the way of things in real life, and so it should be in the school. 
But in real life men manifest courteous attitudes toward 
women, and exercise certain restraints which they do not 
think needful or appropriate in their relations with one an- 
other. When men and boys have give-and-take relations 
among themselves, a certain amount of roughness and lack of 
ceremony is permissible and wholesome; but it is likely to be 
quite the reverse in unrestrained give-and-take between boys 
and girls. On a school playground, where there are no re- 
straints whatever between boys and girls, the proper courte- 


sies and restraints which should be manifested in the relations 
of the sexes are certain to be broken down. Boys and girls 
ought to play together, but not in games where give-and-take 
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isnecessary. That roughens life too much for the girl; and 
it is apt to destroy the boy’s feeling of delicacy for the girl. 
It is apt also to destroy the subtle feeling of romance 
which is the most wholesome feeling which boys and girls 

can manifest toward each other. Let all feeling of romance . 
be killed, and the relations of boys and girls will become 

merely commonplace and the effect will be unwholesome 

upon both sexes. 

While boys and girls may work and recite together in the 
school-room, still there ought to be some recognition of the 
differences between them. It would probably be best for the 
girls to sit together in one part of the room, and the boys to 
sit by themselves in another part. It should always be 
insisted upon that courteous though not stiff or formal or 
ceremonious attitudes should be assumed by the girls in their 
relations with the boys and the other way around. Of course 
this could be made so artificial and perfunctory a requirement 
that it would make companionship between boys and girls 
impossible; but on the other hand the entire lack of courteous 
attitudes will be certain'to lead to disagreeable results. Every 
day in the school-room the teacher can take advantage of op- 
portunities to impress the ideal of courtesy and respect, with 
a certain amount of romantic feeling between boys and girls, 
while at the same time encouraging genuine companionship 
in most of the work and most of the play of daily life. 

Sometimes one finds in country schools, especially, that 
at recesses the boys will gather in a group by themselves and 
make boorish remarks about the girls. They will dare some 
of their number to speak to a certain girl, or write a note to 
her, or ask to walk home with her, or perform some other fool- 
ish stunt. The girls, too, may get off in a-:group and make 
silly remarks about the boys. This sort of relation ought to 
be corrected, and it can be if the teacher will lead the pupils 
in games which can be played by both the boys and the girls, 
and which will to some extent take their minds off from sex 
distinction. Nothing good can ever be accomplished by 
ridiculing boys and girls who are in this awkward but sensi- 
tive stage. 

Again, in some schools, an unwholesome tendency is de- 
veloped for the boys and girls to go around writing sentiments 
about one another in public places. This grows out of a 
sensitiveness to the characteristics of the opposite sex, with 
undue self-consciousness in relation to the opposite sex. 
There is only one remedy for this sort of thing, and that is 
friendliness and companionship in play and in work. No 
good can come from formal lectures to boys and girls about 
matters of this kind. Indeed, such a course may aggravate 
the difficulty to be remedied, for it tends to keep the minds 
of the supersensitive youths upon the very topics which they 
ought to forget through their interest in other activities. 


The Spirit of the Hive 


Mauve M, Grant 
I; looking over a book devoted to the interests of land- 





scape gardening and horticulture, I came upon the 

following paragraph, which I quote: 

“‘Maeterlinck says that a single bee cannot make honey 
for the reason that a bee separated from its fellow-bees is with- 
out industrial activity. A bee can be productive only when 
working in connection with other bees. This he (Maeterlinck) 
calls the Spirit of the Hive. This law of Nature is applicable 
to men. Co-operation is the secret of accomplishment. One 
man, by his unaided efforts, cannot do much. There must 
be the feeling of human service and the desire to help our 
fellow-beings.” 

Then the writer goes on to say how much organized effort 
and co-operation has done in the way of horticulture and land- 
scape gardening. Unsightly places and their surroundings 
have been beautified by the co-operation of many, and in this 
way remarkable results have been achieved. 

Is not this true of other things than horticulture and land- 
scape gardening? How about our school-rooms and the 
pupils and teachers therein? Are they co-operative? Do 
they work for the greater good of the school? If not, why 
not? 

It would seem then that the keynote of a successful school 
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should be (as is the keynote of all successful enterprises) 
successful co-operation. 

We all remember the story of the old man who had the 
quarrelsome sons who could never agree. The old man 
illustrated union and co-operation by an object lesson. 

He told each of his sons to bring him a bundle of sticks. 
These he fastened together, and giving the bundle of sticks 
thus made to his sons, told them to break all the sticks in the 
bundle at once. Neither of the sons could do this. Then the 
old man unfastened the bundle and they saw how each stick 
could be broken separately. ‘‘ You see,”’ said he to his sons, “‘in 
union, there is strength; in disunion, there is weakness.” 

This story, I think, well illustrates co-operation and the 
lack of it. We all know how it is when there is a lack of 
co-operation— everyone pulling in different directions—no 
central interest, and finally disorganization. 

How long, think you, that a military or any other organiza- 
tion could exist without co-operation? We have to-day or- 
ganizations that have come down to us through the ages, even 
from the building of Solomon’s temple, and these could not 
have existed without the idea of central interest and its corre- 
sponding co-operation. 

First of all, in the school life, there must be a co-operation 
with the school officers, the superintendents, the principals 
and the teachers, ' For is not the ideal of all these people to be 
the betterment of the school and school life for the practical 
work-a-day world, thus insuring continually a better grade 
of citizenship? 

A noted educator has said, “‘ Education is not only a prepara- 
tion for life, but education is /ife itself.” 

What better chance, then, for co-operation than that of the 
educators themselves? 

Co-operate not only in the general school work, but also in 
the matter of discipline—of order in the halls and on the school 
grounds. 

Teachers in a school where they have a common interest at 
heart, would not hesitate to correct, if necessary, the pupils 
of another grade if the teacher of that particular grade is not 
on the spot to correct them for their transgression of law in 
the halls or on the school grofind, nor would the teacher 
of such pupils take offense at such correction. 

Work together for law and order and establish a co-operative 
system. 

Co-operate with the pupils, Let them feel your interest in 
them and your desire to help them. At a teachers’ institute 
not long ago, one of the lecturers said that “one excuse for 
schools is that the children need to be helped,” and that “the 
school supplies the demands of the children.” 

Whether or not it supplies all the demands, or supplies them 
in the best way, are questions to be considered. 

Certainly, the teacher, if he or she be a conscientiously 
minded person, can co-operate with the child in many ways. 

One of the best ways is to learn the environment of the 
child, and by a judicious study of the child and his environ- 
ment to seek to bring out the things that will lead to his higher 
development. Children easily know if their elders are inter- 
ested in them—-so stimulate your interest by co-operating with 
the children in their interests, their studies and their play. 

The lecturer further says, “Do not teach arithmetic (or 
any other subject) to accomplish arithmetic, but teach arith- 
metic to accomplish the child/”’ 

Verily, all the studies are but the means to an end, that of 
accomplishing the child and fitting him for the active and 
practical duties of life. 

Co-operate with the children. Lead them to have their 
own opinions about things, and to know why. Teach them 
to express themselves clearly and in good English. Teach 
them to be thoughtful and considerate of others. Teach 
them unostentatiously the secret of good manners and of 
reverence, and see to it that your teachings are applied as 
far as your school-room influence extends. 

There are many ways in which a thoughtful and sympathetic 
teacher may co-operate with the pupils; unexpected little 
things that come up in the course of the day, and which by a 
sympathetic understanding, the teacher may seize and through 
the circumstance, lead a child a little farther on the way of 
his higher development. 


Teach the children to co-operate with themselves. Natu- 
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raJly, each child is for his own individual self. He has no 
idea of co-operation unless he is taught, and in the teaching 
of this co-operation, the small child learns other things — a 
systematized way of doing things, obedience to orders, the 
idea of the school as an organized whole, necessary self-con- 
trol and a score of other things. 

This co-operation between pupils requires an organized 
system (however simple that system may be if it is only passing 
the materials for a writing lesson). Without system there 
can be little or no co-operation. 

What a good thing class spirit is, if it is directed in the right 
way! With older children, this means a certain pride in their 
class games, their class choruses, their class debates, their 
manual training work and other things, and with the younger 
pupils this same class spirit manifests itself by a pride in the 
neatness of the school-room, the orderly rows when called to 
attention, the well-regulated calisthenic exercises and march, 
the concert recitations and songs, and the orderly, soldier-like 
line that passes down the steps and off the school grounds at 
the close of the session. 

Under all this studied co-operation between officers and 
teachers, teachers and pupils, and pupils and pupils, the 
school work is bound to thrive; we will all concede that. If 
it does not, then there is not enough co-operation. 

Organize, systematize, co-operate, and thus secure in your 
school-room, the “Spirit of the Hive.” 





Written Language Work in the 
Third Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH, Assistant*Supt., Gary, Ind. 


N snowy January the Eskimos, reindeer, polar bears, 
seals, snow, and ice, long nights, and northern lights 
had been the centre of attraction. All through Febru- 
ary, patriotism had banished other thoughts. In 

March only an occasional bluebird flitted across the field of 
vision. Buds were swelling a little, the willows were turning 
yellow at the tips, and there were other evidences of the on- 
coming of spring, but the seasonal work was not pressing; 
so Miss E. tured her attention toward certain other neces- 
sary and desirable forms of written composition; among 
them, letter writing, story reproduction, and picture study. 
The following are three of the papers. Thestory of Ulysses 
is remarkable for its freedom of expression. 
The child who wrote this was seven years old and had been 
in school less than two years. She was in the third grade. 


715 Apams Sr., 
Gary, IND., 


April 18, 1911. 
My DEAR OLGA, 


Why don’t you come to visit us? Gary is a nice place and we have 
nice broad streets. Broadway is very wide and it is lighted up at night 
with great clusters of lights that make it almost as bright as day. 

We are going to have an entertainment. All the girls in my class 
are going to be in an American beauty dance. 

Best love, 
Your Cousin, 
BrerTHA MAE 


The above letter was furnished by Miss Edmonds of the 

Jefferson School. 
Epwin LANDSEER 

Landseer was a little English boy. He was born in London in 1802 

He liked to draw animals. Edwin had two older brothers. On 
holidays they would go out walking.. They sat under an oak tree and 
while they were there he would draw pictures of animals. He liked 
_ to draw dogs. In school the boys called him “The Little Dog 

y.”” 

He studied their looks, their actions and their habits and that is wh) 
he drawed them so well. 

W. V. 
ULyssEs PLOWS THE SEASHORE 

The next day two messengers came to the palace. 

The servant came to the door and said, “Ulysses hath gone mad.’ 
Pa ny gone mad,” said they. “Where is Ulysses?” He is at thc 

re. 


They went to the seashore and saw great heaps of sand. Between 
each pile was a furrow. After a while a strange thing happened. 

They went back to the palace. The nurse who wanted to please 
the queen brought the pore f to her. “Lend us your child,” said one 
of the men.” “Nay,” said the queen, “we will not harm it.” 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 


The Wonderful World 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree — 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small 
I hardly can think of you, World, at all. 
And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 
My mother kissed me and said, quite gay, 


“Tf the wonderful World is great to you, 
And great to father and mother too, 
You are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot! 
You can love and think and the Earth cannot!” 
P — William Brighty Rands 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Who is talking to the World? Describe the child. Where 
does he live? Write a short description of his home. Does 
he go toschool? If so, tell something about the school. What 


Where is 
What kind 


time of year do you imagine it to be in the poem? 
the child as he talks? What time of day is it? 
of day? 

First stanza How much of the world has the child seen? 
How much morecan he imagine? How much have you seen? 
How much more can you think about? Have you seen the 
ocean? How much of it did you see? How manyoceans 
arethere? Tell what you seewhen each oneisnamed. What 
do you hear? Is curled a good word to express the way in 
which the water lies about the earth? Name the places where 
you have seen grass. How many of them can you think of at 
one time? Is the grass usually still or in motion? In what, 
besides green grass, is the World dressed ? 

Second stanza Can we see air? How do we know that it 
is all about us? What is wind? How many kinds of wind 
can you name? Can you tell something about the regular 
winds that blow over the earth? Show how the tree shakes 
in the wind. How do we know that the wind “walks on the 
water”? What kind of mill is turned by it? Write a story 
about the wind, telling some of the things it says when it “talks 
to itself on the top of the hills.” 

Third stanza What color is wheat before it is ripe? After 
itisripe? Inwhatcountriesdoeswheat grow? Where might 
be seen some very large wheat fields? What rivers can you 
name? If you have seen one, describe it as well as you can. 
Can you think of two rivers at once? Of more than two? 
Name some large cities and try to describe one of them. What 
kinds of gardens afe there? Write a short description of one, 
being particular toname the colors to be seen in it. What are 
cliffs? Have you ever seen any? How dotheylook? Where 
are some high cliffs? Namesomeislands. Can you describe 
one? How many peoplecan you think of at onetime? Name 
ten and tell what each one is doing. With your eyes closed, 
try to think of a school-room full of pupils; tell what you see 
and hear. Have you ever looked down at the streets of a city 
from the top of a tall building? Imagine that you are doing so 
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and tell what you see. Try to think of “thousands of miles” 


Tell exactly of what you 


of the earth occupied by people. 
are thinking. 

Fourth stanza Could any child imagine all the great earth 
as it is really is? Is it helpful to try to imagine as much of it 
as possible? Write a description of the child’s mother. 
“Fifth stanza Is it true that a child is “more than the 
Earth” because it ‘can love and think?” 






I Would Like 








Write a short composition telling in what way the World 
seems wonderful to you. 

The ideas in this poem are so vast that no teacher can hope 
to make her pupils comprehend them in full. They are at the 
same time made up of elements so simple that the least im- 
aginative child can grasp them in part. This union of large- 
ness with simplicity makes the poem an admirable! one for 
primary study. 


to be a Kite 
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VI 


From a New Angle 
A Talk on Language 


(Continued) 
Rorlund ‘Allow me to ask what you will do in our society?” 


Lona ‘I will let in fresh air.” 
— From “ Ibsen’s Pillars of Society” 


” OW,” resumed the teacher, “since we have our story 
N all ready in a new, revised, attractive, homemade 
version, we will proceed to store it safely away in the 
eager brains of our forty little ‘first graders.’ Of 
course, all teachers have long since been awakened to the im- 
portance of dividing up the story on the principle of the to-be- 
continued-in-our-next magazines — that is, always stop at the 
most interesting point of the recital — and you may be sure 
that the whole affair will be vastly improved if the teacher 
knows how to assume that mysterious ‘I know-something- 
that-you-don’t’ air that is always such a fascination to little 
primary children. Stopping off short is almost the only way 
to make the very long story a success. Why? Because by 
so doing, we are consciously playing upon the tension of inter- 
est that is such a requisite for the strong appeal of any story, 
be it adult or juvenile.” 

“Please name your steps in presenting the new section,” 
pleaded the visitor, and the teacher willingly resumed. 

“After the story has been put into satisfactory shape and 
the different sections have been determined upon, it is time 
for the teacher to commit the first portion to memory so that 
the children may receive it in the exact form in which it has 
been written. Oh yes, and I forgot to say, a while ago, that 
it is always a good plan to introduce into every story three 
or four words that are unfamiliar to the children, as well as 
many of the expressions that are apt to be given incorrectly 
either at home or in the child’s own speech. Take, for in- 
stance, the expression, ‘She sat in the big, big chair,’ etc. 
‘She ate all of the porridge,’ etc. By watching for her op- 
portunities, the teacher will find it very easy to make the story- 
telling work bring in so many of these expressions, commonly 
given in an incorrect form, that the drill will go a long way 
toward correcting these errors. When a strange word or an 
unfamiliar bit of phrasing is made use of, the teacher will make 
a more lasting impression on the minds of her audience, if she 
takes especial pains to pronounce these new bits of English, 
in her slowest and most distinct manner. Telling the section 
but once is a very good plan; that is, of course, if the story is 
lively in action and the language in which the section is clothed 
is very rich in imagery. In more difficult work, it is some- 
times necessary to tell the same little part several times or 
even more. In this latter plan, the repetition brings in the 
danger of dulling the interest and on this account, I always 
take care, a little later in the work, to train my little folks so 


the seas, Danc -ing on the hap- py breeze, in the sky. 





carefully in attention and to cultivate concentration of mind 
to such an extent that they will grasp the new work at the first 
telling. Indeed, in number two, we make it a source of great 
pride, if we find that we can learn a whole section and repro- 
duce it perfectly after the first telling.” 

“How soon is it possible to arrive at such a degree of power ?”’ 
The listener was not losing a single word. 

“Oh, that depends on a number of things — the school- 
room atmosphere, for instance, or the per cent of timid chil- 
dren in the ranks of the grade, whether the work has con- 
sciously tended toward this point and a multitude of other 
details of alike nature. Ifthe children are average in ability, 
I should say that they ought to be able to perform this feat 
by the middle of the year.” 

“Tf the majority are under the average?” was the eager 

query. 
“T know all about that,” smiled the speaker. ‘I have had 
all such things to contend with. In a case of that kind I 
give special drill, purposely designed to help out matters. 
This is not difficult, although it often calls for a long and 
thorough hunt through files of children’s magazines and rows 
of juvenile books. I search for short, lively, interesting 
stories, of course full of action and vivid imagery, that are of 
such a length that they can be committed and finished in a 
single day. A few of the fables are excellent for this purpose. 
We play a kind of game with work of this character and the 
child who grasps the entire story at the first telling wins the 
game and gains the privilege of choosing the next speaker. 
That word ‘game,’ in this place as always, gives the work a 
playful tone that robs it of all its terrors, and-at least a half of 
its tediousness. We make very rapid strides at this juncture 
and I keep the ‘game’ up until we have improved immensely 
in this branch of the work. It’s a very good scheme. Just 
try it some time.” 

“Now to go back to our recitation. After I finish telling 
the part selected for a particular day, I call for volunteers, be- 
cause here is one of the few places in school management 
where it is the extreme of wisdom to let the forward children 
lead off. We havea succession of recitals by the bolder spirits 
and keep it up until the timid little people feel very much at 
home and, just here, I have bound myself by a law, as un- 
changing and inexorable as any that Darius or any of his kind 
ever conceived and put intoexecution. Nomatterwhatchoice 
and unexpected improvements on the Mother tongue the 
speaker gives me, no matter who is present, no matter how 
my English conscience writhes and groans under the torture — 
I never, never, under any circumstances, interrupt a single 
child while he is telling his part of the story. All corrections 
are made at the end of his recitation. While a pupil is reciting 
I keep perfectly silent and do my best to preserve the de- 
meanor of a sphinx and only the experienced primary teacher 
can testify what a hard matter this becomes at times. In my 
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judgment, this is the most important detail in the conduct of 
the language work, for how can a child become perfectly 
unconscious of himself, when he is interrupted. every few 
minutes and made to correct some blundering bit of English 
that has slipped out involuntarily and wholly unnoticed in 
the interest that the story awakens. Interrupt him con- 
stantly and indiscriminately and you jar in upon the intensity 
of the interest, break the thread of the story, spoil the beautiful 
unconsciousness of the speaker, and, in short, you will ruin 
things generally. On the other hand, a pleasant, easy at- 
mosphere causes the story to afford such enjoyment for both 
speaker and listeners that the task of getting volunteers is 
immeasurably lightened. This refraining from interruption 
has another argument in its favor, a moral one this time. 
You know that we are always trying to impress our pupils with 
the fact that they must not speak until the other person has 
finished talking. Here is an excellent place to enforce this 
most important principle. Every little tot in the room will 
grasp the little lesson in morals and, morever, each little mind 
will retain the memory of it, especially if the teacher takes 
care to explain clearly and minutely as to the why of this 
social requirement. ; 

“A little time ago you spoke of the introduction of the new 
words and I think you spoke of those perfectly unfamiliar to 
the ch‘ldren. How do you manage this part of the work?” 
and the visitor waited anxiously, her mind full of the much 
quoted, “‘My country, ’tis of thee, Sweet land of living tea.” 

The teacher was ready. ‘‘That’s easily managed,’ she 
said. “If the phrase is one that is simply a bit unfamiliar to 
the little folks, I let it go uncommented upon, as I find that the 
primary tots have a very quick ear and a keen memory for such 
things. Take, for instance, that quaint expression from the 
story of ‘The Goats and the Troll’ — I mean the one in this 
sentence: ‘The little goat was going across the bridge and up 
into the mountains to eat himself fat.’ All children under- 
stand what ‘eat himself fat’ means and I find ihat they learn 
it unconsciously along with the rest of thestory. If, however, 
we have anew and at the same time a long word, one that the 
children are not apt to hear used at home, I take the time to 
have it pronounced several times and then I always give the 
children a simple explanation of it. After I have had them 
reproduce the gist of what I have told them as to its meaning, I 
find that the word has already been incorporated into our 
vocabulary. It seems to me that, if we primary teachers do 
our duty thoroughly, and especially so in the language work, 
the percent of words in the vocabulary of the average child will 
be raised to a figure much higher than we find it to-day, and,” 
she concluded, ‘‘I do think that we are very responsible here, 
for, after all, one of our main purposes in teaching language 
is the enlarging of the child’s vocabulary. One thought more 
along this line. Tomakeaword thoroughly familiar, you must 
bring it often into the round of the daily work. The more 
frequently the children hear the new word, the more truly 
it becomes their own. For this reason, I introduce the un- 
familiar words that have lately been presented to my pupils, 
into my own speech, and I do this as often as it seems feasible; 
that is, without literally ‘dragging them in by the heels.’ Ifa 
child hesitates in telling his story and I wish to help him get 
his connection in order to go on, I use one or more of these un- 
familiar words in my questions. Often this gives a pupil the 
needed cue, and as a plan it has the advantage of the fact that 
the children have heard the new word used one time more.” 

“Your children speak their words with such admirable 
distinctness and their voices seem tocarry so remarkably well,” 
volunteered the visitor. ‘It was only last week that I heard 
a group of primary teachers dolefully bewailing the fact that 
it was next to impossible to make primary tots speak loud 
enough to be heard without an undue amount of ear-straining.” 

““Now you have touched upon one of my pet hobbies, my 
pet pedagogical hobbies, I mean,” and the teacher rose to her 
feet in her eagerness. ‘‘ Why, I could talk for an hour upon 
the careless, indistinct pronunciation or rather enunciation 
that marks us as Americans,. Just listen to a chance con- 
versation on the street corner or in any car you happen 
to enter and you will hear such a number of slurred words 
and syllables absolutely guiltless of endings, that you will 
fairly be appalled when you notice the wide prevalence of the 
slip-shod habits that have crept into our speech. The ma- 
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jority of our children — and adults too, for that matter — 
habitually say singin’ and ringin’ and a host of their kind 
until it is no wonder that foreigners deem us the most slovenly- 
spoken people on earth. That is one reason that I am glad 
I teach, for it gives me the privilege of doing at least a small 
mite toward the improvement of this deplorable state of 
affairs. There are a number of things that are invaluable aids 
in this work. In the first place, I rigorously compel myself 
to speak slowly and with the utmost distinctness. Then I 
make it a point to call attention to every slip of thiskind. We 
correct these things along with the grammatical errors and it 
is surprising how soon the ears of the children become ex- 
tremely sensitive to these letter omissions. In a surprisingly 
short time we weed out a number of the more common 
Americanisms and then I try to keep them banished at the 
price of eternal vigilance. . This last is the one absolute and 
necessary requisite for any success in work of this character. 
In addition to this, we have a great deal of drill in pronounc- 
ing words slowly and distinctly, for I regard that as a part of 
the phonic work and devote a few minutes of each lesson to it.” 
“And theclear, well pitched voices?” The listener was won- 
dering about the methods that lay back of this attainment. 
“‘No worked-out method at all there,” laughed the speaker. 
“That is simply the result of a little more head-work. Did 
you notice where I took up my stand while the story-telling 
was going on? No? Then you totally overlooked the whole 
secret. I'll tell you where I was. I stood in the corner that 
was the very farthest from the pupil who was speaking. Why? 
Because when a child sees you standing at a distance, he will 
unconsciously raise his voice in order to make you hear what 
he is saying. Back in the beginning of my teaching career, 
I commanded and implored myself all out of breath, in my 
vain attempts to drag loud speaking-voices out of my little 
folks. It was all of no avail, until one happy and fortunate 
day when I happened to answer a knock that came at the 
rear door while one of my girls was right in the middle of her 
recitation. After closing the door again, I stood for a moment 
at the back of the room, and noted, to my surprise, that the 
child’s voice, usually so low as to be almost lost, was now clear 
and so distinct that every word was easily caught, even from 
the distance at which I was standing. Then quick as a flash, 
I remembered that I had always sat at the front of the room 
and directly at the side of the child who was speaking. All 
unnoticed by myself, I had formed the settled habit of drop- 
ping into a nearby seat and hearing the children recite and, as 
I thought it all over, I felt sure that this fact furnished a part, 
at least, of the difficulty that I had encountered in securing 
tones of voice that were loud enough to be heard by the chil- 
dren who were vainly trying to hear the story. From that 
day forth, I adopted the plan that I still use at the present 
time and you, yourself, have seen just how successfully it 
works out.” 
The visitor nodded her agreement and the teacher resumed. 
“Good, clear, distinct speaking tones are a very desirable 
possession in the pupils of one’s school-room. I appreciate 
this fact every time that we have our little programs and in- 
vite our mothers and friends in. Our last one was a ‘Hero 
Program’ and, by the way, it placed the climax on our Feb- 
ruary language work. Ofcourse the greater part of our story- 
telling had to do with the lives of Lincoln and Washington, not 
forgetting good old St. Valentine. The program was very 
enjoyable and the mothers soon became as deeply interested as 
the children themselves. We always have such good times 
during the month of February. I really feel as if I have solved 
the question of how to teach ‘little children about great men.’” 
“How do you go about it?” This was a new line of the 
work and one on which the visitor had thought very little. 
“Well, you know in the greater part of our work in this 
direction, the trouble has always been that the children 
emerged from the month of our most earnest and heart- 
rending endeavors, with some very queer and woefully dis- 
torted ideas concerning the various personages with which 
we had striven to make them acquainted. Witness, for in- 
stance, the little boy who declared long and vehemently that 
George Washington was the man who never did anything 
wrong. Just imagine what sort of a semi-angelic being 
duly ticketed ‘George Washington,’ he must have carried 
about in his little mind. I, with all of the others, have had my 
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share of troubles in this direction. You see, we do not want 
our little tots to think of Washington and Lincoln as perfect 
beings who were so good that they could do no wrong, but as 
men, human like ourselves, who lived grand and pure lives 
in the same old world that we are called to do our best in. 
That is a far nobler ideal, in my judgment, and it certainly 
heightens our ideas of these heroic characters, in a far greater 
degree than the old conception of them could possibly do. So 
I have planned my work, with the single aim of making the 
little people realize the humanity of all our primary grade 
heroes. 

“How did I do it? Oh, I began with the early details of 
the childhood and youth of each one and I made them, as 
nearly as I could accomplish it, live again as little boys, 
with the same pleasures and interests that my pupils possess. 
This work called for the reading of many historical accounts 
of each’great man and the careful culling out of all events that 
I knew would prove attractive to my little people. We learn 
of Washington’s home, his father and mother, his play, his 
pets, his school life and a thousand and one other details that 
are within the comprehension of small children. We even 
dramatized{parts of his life-story; that is, the parts that possess 
dramatic flavor and admit of a reasonable amount of this 
make-believe play. In every way possible I make the per- 
sonality of this little boy, who lived so long ago, as vivid as 
that of any little boy of to-day. Very soon, as the work pro- 
gresses, Washington becomes a very familiar and a much- 
loved friend, and as we watch him grow from childhood to 
youth and from youth to manhood, the interest in his career 
mever abates for a moment. This work, since it is more 
intensive, is, of course, much slower than the February work 
used to be, yet I feel confident that the difference in results 
more than compensates for the greater expenditure of time.’ 

“What other great men do you present ?” the listener asked, 
and the teacher named over the following: 


Little Pussy, Soft. 
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The Story of David. 
The Story of Samuel. 
The Story of Moses. 
The Story of Joseph. 
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The Story of Washington. 
The Story of Lincoln. 
The Story of St. Valentine. 
The Story of Longfellow. 


aAPwndsh 
oO On? oO 


The Story of the Christ 1 
Child (December). 


These, the teacher said, were sometimes varied by substitut- 
ing the story of the lives of great musicians, poets or painters. 
If these latter could not be given in the regular language 
period, she presented stories of them from time to time, taking 
for this purpose the few moments usually allotted to the 
morning or nature talks. 

“Often,” she concluded, ‘I make it a point to tell my 
pupils a story for its own sake and with no idea of having it 
retold. These stories are generally accounts of noble lives 
or great deeds and I simply tell them for their soul influence, 
trusting to the years to take care of the rest.” 

Before the visitor left, the teacher gave her a listfirom which 
such material could be selected. It is given below. 


The Story of Hiawatha. 


Hiawatha — Longfellow. 

Nature Myths — Florence Cook. 

Fairy Tales — Grimm. 

Fairy Book — Dinah Muloch Craig. 

Story of a Brownie — Dinah Muloch Craig. 
Little Lame Prince — Dinah Muloch Craig. 
Bimbi Stories — Ouida. 

Jungle Book — Kipling. 

Wild Animals I Have Known — Ernest Seton Thompson 
Wonder Book — Hawthorne. 

Robin Hood — Howard Pyle. 

Stories of the Gorilla Country — Dr. Chaila. 
Story of My Life — George Ebers. 

Feats on the Fjord — Harriet Martineau. 
Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates. — Dodge. 
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Rar ch Greeting 
¢ 


Nature Study Excursions in the 
Primary Grades 


FANNY L. BALLou 


March 


Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month, in praise of thee;1 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to Northern lands again 
The glad and joyous sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


March is a month of surprises and disappointments. 
Warmth and cold, rain and snow, sunshine and shadow follow 
in rapid succession. But one thing is certain, that March 
brings many signs of spring, and there is much for the 
Nature student to see and to learn. It is a good time to be- 
gin Nature calendars of different sorts and the children love 
todoit. A bird arrival calendar, one for the swelling of buds 
on shrubs and trees, another for flowers and one for general 
signs of spring, prove interesting. The lessons will have to 
be arranged according to the weather in different localities. 
The observations given, have been taken in Northern Illinois, 
latitude of Chicago. 


First Week 
From the first of March until the end of the school year 
keep the eyes open for signs of spring and each day upon re- 
ing from the walk, mark down your observations on the 
various charts. As the different birds arrive, hang pictures 
of them in the room. 
First Excursion 
Visit several places to see if anything can be found which 
looks like spring. Where is the snow melting the most 


rapidly? How does the river look? It is possiblejthat mamy 
cray-fish may be seen. In the woods, you may run acrogs 
Bunny Cotton Tail and the squirrels will be out in numbers. 
Keep on the lookout for birds. Wild ducks and geese}may be 
seen flying northward. Notice the manner in which they 
fly. The bluebird and robin often arrive the first week fm 
March. Look for them. 
Second Excursion 

Topic The Robin. 

In Northern Illinois, the Robin has been seen as early as 
the second of March. His merry “cheer-up” is a welcome 
sound and the children are delighted when theyget thelr 
glimpse of him. If possible, give the lesson on the robin while 
observing one, but be sure to have a picture of one with 
to show plainly the different markings. See if the childrem 
can notice the difference in coloring of the male and female. 
Everyone notices the red breast of the robin, but few note the 
black head and the two outer tail feathers, which are white, 
and only show when the bird flies. What is the color of the 
bill? Of the legs? How does a robin get over the ground? 
Did you ever see one hop? Where does the robin obtain his 
food? Perhaps you may see one getting his breakfast from 
the ground. Where does he build? Keep on the watch for 
the first nest in the process of construction. Watch it. Be 
on the lookout for flocks of robins. See how many differemt 
songs you can hear from the robin. He has several. Have 
the children draw a robin with their crayons upon the returm 
to school. 

Third Excursion 

Topic The Pussy Willow. 

Take the children to a place where * pussy willows” grow. 
They are sure to be out the first week in March. Explain 
that the pussies are the flowers of the tree and that the leaves 
come after the flowers drop off. Notice how they are ar 
ranged on the stem. See how many varieties may be found. 
Have each child take a branch back to school and draw with 
charcoal and chalk. 
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Second Week 

First Excursion 

Watch for birds. Look especially for bluebirds, meadow- 
larks, song-sparrows, and bronzed grackles. Talk especially 
about the meadow-lark. Listen to his merry whistle. Notice 
how he sings while rising from and descending to the ground. 
Notice the marking. Where does he build his nest? How 
does he differ from the robin ? 

Second Excursion 

Topic The making of a hot-bed. 

Gardeners are busy preparing hot-beds and cold frames 
at this time of year and it is very interesting to see how and 
why it isalldone. Anyone making one, would be glad to have 
the children visit. Explain the whole process of construction. 
Show the use of the deep trench, the thick bed of fertilizer and 
the rich soil on top. Why is the top covered with glass? 
The hot-bed is really a small greenhouse. 

Visit the hot-bed from time to time and notice the growth 
of the little plants through the glass. 

Third Excursion 

Topic Spring changes in animal coverings. ' 

This lesson will be more of a talk before the walk than a 
real out-of-doors lesson. Point out how people change their 
clothing from warm to lighter as warm weather comes. Show 
how the same thing is true in animals. Mention the horse, 
cat, dog and chickens as good examples. Have the children 
netice their pets at home. 


Third Week 

First Excursion 

Keep eyes open for new spring signs. The red-winged 
blackbird is due this week, the buds on several of the trees are 
swelling, perhaps some are opening, crocus and snowdrops 
are up and in bloom. Let this first excursion be one merely 
to see how many new spring arrivals may be found. 

Second Excursion 

Topic Sap from the hard maple and sugar making. 

The trunks of the maple tree are covered with sap. Take 
the children to one such tree., Review the lesson on the 
hard maple given during the winter. Have the children taste 
the sap to detect the sweetness. Explain the sugar making 
process. Perhaps a tree may be found which has been tapped. 

Third Excursion 

Topic The Red-Winged Blackbird. 

If possible take the children.to a swampy-place or a marsh, 
This is the home of the red-winged blackbird. He is very 
picturesque as he sits on the bending reeds.. Notice his jet- 
black coat and his epaulets of red, tipped with yellow. His 
song is short, yet cheery, but it becomes rather monotonous 
as he gives it over and over again. His mate dresses very 
plainly in brown and is exceedingly shy. Notice and bring 
out the difference in habit of this bird and the others we have 
studied. 


Fourth Week 

First Excursion 

Topic The care of the lawn in the spring. 

Go to a lawn which is being cared for by a gardener. 
What needs to be done? Why? Notice that the rubbish 
and leaves are first raked, then the lawn is fertilized, then 
rolled. Why is it a good time to fertilize it? (The coming 
rains will carry the plant food down through the soil.) Why 
should it be rolled? How will a lawn thus cared for look in 
the summer? 

Second Excursion 

Topic The flowers on the Hard Maple and American 
Elm. 

Did you know that trees have flowers? Mention fruit trees 
and their blossoms and compare with the trees mentioned. 
Notice how feathery their blossoms are and how fragrant. 
Explain how these change into the winged seeds which we 
find later in the summer. 

Third Excursion 

Take the children to the woods to see how many wild flower 
plants may be seen. Make a record of those up through the 
ground, those in bud, and those in bloom. 

Watch for birds. Those due are fox-sparrow, kill-deer, 
kingfisher, Phoebe, and golden-crowned kinglet. 
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Correlation of Occupation and 
Literature 
(Grade One) 
ANNE DURR 


in the first grade. 
Little people are delighted with hobpy horses. 
They can be made of broomsticks with pasteboard 
heads fastened on. If there is a manual training department 
in the school, the older pupils can saw the heads out of wood 
andthe little people help put the bridle on with some black 
paint, using muslin for reins. 
«Lhe.uniforms used for the dramatization are made by 
pupils assisted by the teacher. It is not only educative, but 
extremely fascinating occupation. . 

The helmets are made of silver paper pasted over stifi 
Manila. The plumes for the helmets are cut of white tissue 
paper and pasted on the top from front to back. eg 

The lances are narrow sticks with crosspieces nailed on 
They are painted white. ; 

The hoops through which the knights throw their lances 
are made of raffia, decorated with flowers. The smaller 
hoops which are caught on the Jances are made in the same 
way. 

When the teacher wishes to plan for special days, for an 
evening entertainment or for a tournament, the materia! 
is ready and the knights are always ready and anxious.*_ ¥* 


T= story of Little Cedric, is dramatized very simply 


Dramatization of Little Cedric 


(Play is accompanied by music; if given outdoors, music is 
omitted.) 


ACT I 


CHARACTERS 
Knights] 
Cedric 
King 


ScENE I 


(A Country Road and a Courtyard) 


Cedric Rescues the Kitten 
Knights Galloping Away. 
Hurdle Jumping. 
Throwing Lances. 
Catching Hoops on Lances 
a Chariot Race. 
ScENE II 
(Road to the King’s Palace) 


Cedric Helps the Old Man. 
Cedric Throws the Fish into the Stream. 


ScENE III 


(King’s Throne-room) 
Cedric is Made King. 


(The uniforms and hobby horses were designed and made under the 
supervision of Nina B. Lamkin, Supervisor of Physica] Culture.) 


LittLe CEpDRIC 


(Adapted from Elizabeth Harrison’s story, and used by permission 
of Centra] Publishing Company, Chicago.) 

In a little stone hut at the foot of a hill lived a little boy 
named Cedric. At the top of this high hill stood a grand 
old castle, in which lived brave knights. 

Little Cedric often watched Sir Rollin and his followers, 
on their beautiful white horses, gallop out of the courtyard, 
down the road on some errand of mercy. Knights you know 
are noble and unselfish and brave. They are trusted by 
everybody. 

Cedric thought there wasn’t anything more beautiful than 
these knights as they came down the hill with the sun shining 
on‘their glittering armors of steel. He would wonder where 
they were going and what they were going to do. 

One evening Cedric had been playing with his pet kitten. 
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After a good romp with it he was lying on the soft grass, when 
the pretty little kitten went out into the dusty road. Sud- 
denly Cedric heard horses’ hoofs. He looked up and saw 
Sir Rollin with other knights galloping down the road. He 
saw his pet kitten and like a flash he sprang to his feet, ran 
quickly and gathered the soft little thing up in his arms just 
in time to save it from the horses’ feet. There was so much 
dust raised by the galloping horses that the knights could not 
have seen the kitty. 

‘As the riders passed, one of the tall knights slackened his 
reins, and smilingly said to Cedric, ‘“‘My little lad, you are 
almost brave enough to be a knight some day.”’ Cedric said, 
“Thank you.’’ Then he stood looking after the horsemen 
until they were a mere speck in the distance. 

That night as Cedric was undressing for bed, he said, 
“Mother, am I brave enough to bea knight?” He soon fell 
asleep, and just as he was dreaming that he was about to 
rescue a beautiful princess from an ugly giant, he heard his 
mother say, ‘Cedric! come, Cedric! it is morning. Get up 
at once.” He jumped out of bed, hurried quickly, climbed 
down the ladder to the room below. He washed, ate his 
breakfast, fed the chickens, watered the cow and gave hay to 
the two horses. After his father had gone into the field to work 
Cedric helped wash the dishes. 

Many times during the next few weeks, Cedric thought of 
the grand knights, and how one of them smiled at him. He 
wanted to be as brave as they and ride a beautiful horse. 

Weeks and weeks passed, spring changed into summer, 
when just at dusk, Cedric stood in the doorway watching the 
white clouds. He suddenly heard horses galloping again, 
and looking across the plains, he saw horsemen coming closer 
and closer. Soon he could see the long, white plumes of the 
knights waving in the evening breeze. He saw a tall knight 
at the head. This was Sir Rollin, the bravest of all. It had 
been a warm day and their horses seemed very tired. As they 
were passing the door, Sir Rollin stopped; leaning forward he 
said, ‘My little man, will you give me a drink of water?” 
Cedric, ran quickly, filled a cup with fresh, cool water from 
the spring and gave it to the knight. ‘Thank you,” said the 
nobleman, as he handed the cup to the little boy. ‘‘I am very 
glad to be able to serve you,” said Cedric quietly. Sir Rollin 
smiled and said, ‘‘ You are as courteous as a knight, my lad.” 

That evening Cedric told his mother and again said to her, 
“May I be a knight some day?” His mother said, “Yes, 
if you are a good boy.” 

Long, long afterw ard, Cedric’s father came in from the field 
and said, ‘*Sir Rollin wants our boy to go to live in the castle 
and train for knighthood.” His mother said, “I’m sure he 
will try to do his duty and grow to be a good man.” 

The next morning she packed his clothes and he went with 
his father up the hill. Cedric had never before been so near 
the castle. The huge iron gate slowly opened and they were 





met in the courtyard by a servant who took them into a 
large room. Then Sir Rollin came forward and said to Ced- 
dric, ‘‘Are you sure that you will not mind hard work and will 
always remember to be true, brave and unselfish?” Cedric 
smiled. He was so happy that he could not speak. His 
father said, “Good-bye!” and little Cedric was taken up the 
stone steps to a little room. In the corner lay a pile of straw 
over which had been thrown a sheepskin. Cedric slept on this 
bed for many years. For his breakfast, dinner, and supper 
he ate coarse barley bread and always had a bowl of broth. 
Every day he had to work hard about the castle, run on er- 
rands, practise standing straight, running quickly, jump on 
and off while a horse was galloping, and throw his spear right 
on the mark. He obeyed promptly and always did hard 
work smilingly. 

Year after year he worked and waited. One day Sir Rollin 
sent for him. ‘‘Cedric,’’ he said, ‘‘I wish vou to take this letter 
to the king.” 

He was ready in-less'than a half hour-to go alone on this 
long, dangerous journey. He rode‘a beautiful white horse 
and was glad to be able to serve Sir Rollin again. He rode 
on and on until he reached a forest. It was not long.before 
he heard a deep growl. Cedric saw inthe dim light a great, 
wild boar coming toward him. He knew that this was the 
wild beast that killed so many cattle. So he lifted his spear, 
raising it high in the air. Then he threw it swiftly at the 
boar. The great animal rolled over on the ground dead. 

After a time, the road lay out of the woods into the sunlight. 
An old, old man was walking along the road. In a moment 
Cedric sprang from his horse and said kindly, ‘‘Where are 
you going, my friend ?” 

“Only to the next village,” said the old man. 

“Come, let me help you on my horse,” said Cedric, and he 
carried the poor old man to his own door. 

By dawn the next day, he was riding near a small stream 
when he noticed a little fish struggling on the bank. A 
knight always helps anything that is suffering”or in trouble, 
thought he. So jumping from his horse he gently put the little 
fish into the water and was off again. Early the next day he 
reached the king’s palace and gave the letter to a servant. .f 

This letter was a message to the king from Sir Rollin, telling 
him that Cedric was brave, true, noble, kind, and courteous, 
and Kad wished since he was a little boy to bea knight. He 
had lived in the castle, had been training for many years and 
was ready to brave any danger. 

The king read the letter, then sent for the young man, 
Cedric, to come to the throne room. 

There sat the king upon a beautiful throne of gold. As 
Cedric entered the room, the king said, “‘Come forward.” 
Cedric approached the king, then kneeled before the throne. 
The king raised his beautiful golden sceptre and struck Cedric 
lightly upon the shoulder, saying, ‘Arise, Sir Cedric.” 











Primary Geography 
CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
‘Book rights reserved) 
OccuUPATIONS 


F what material is this school made? (Make a writ- 
ten list of materials used. ) 
What is the man called who laid the bricks? The 
_ floor? Who painted the walls? Why do these men 
work? To get means, to gain. (Give the word occupation.) 

What is your father’s occupation? What is my occupa- 
tion? All those who can name an occupation may stand. I 
will write the names of the occupations on the board as they 
are given. 

Why must all grown people work? Why is a man who can 
work, and will not, a poor citizen? (Others have¥to look out 
for him.) 

Each person does some one thing and depends upon his 
neighbor for the things he cannot do. If he does his share 
well and faithfully it is only fair for others to do theirs. 
Summary — Work to gain a living is occupation. 


COMMERCE 


If you were a farmer and had more grain than you needed, 
what would you do with it? What would you do with the 
money? Then what two things does the farmer do? (Buys 
and sells.) What does the storekeeper do? Why does not 
each person make what he needs? Buying and selling is 
trade or commerce? 

Where did the shoes come from that we have in our stores? 
Where did the flour and vegetables come from that the grocer 
sells? Many of the goods that are bought and sold come 
from our own country. Trade among our own people is 
domestic commerce. Mention other articles of domestic 
commerce. 

Name some things that come from other countries. 
are many things we cannot get,here. 
to other countries. 

Trading with other countries is foreign commerce. 

There are many men who eam their living by buying and 
selling. They are called traders, storekeepers and merchants. 

The goods that they buy and sell are called merchandise. 

The goods brought into our country are called imports. 
Namesome. (The average child knows about the fruits from 
the tropics and he may be easily led to add to his list.) 

The goods sent out of a country are called exports. 
some. 


There 
We send many things 


Name 


TRANSPORTATION 

When you buy a number of things at a store how are they 
sent home? Two wavs. 

What do the storekeepers use to send their goods home to 
you ? 

How were goods carried from town to town at one time? 
How are they carried now ? It took too long to send articles 
by wagons, and rivers do not connect, so that railroads were 
built to carry goods 

If your town is on a river how are some of the goods 
delivered ? : 

Where there are no rivers what have the people made to 
take their places? (Canals.) 

Goods that are not easily spoiled are often sent by canal. 
What animals draw the canal boats? 

How are some goods sent across the desert ? 
goods carried in the far North? 

The carrying of goods and people from one place to an- 
other is called transportation. 

Look for pictures of different modes of transportation and 
bring them to school. 


How are 


MANUFACTURING 


Where did you get your shoes? Where did the storekeeper 
get them? Name some other things you wear that came from 
a factory. Name some factories in your town. Let us make 
a collection of things that are made in this town. What 
does the work in the factories? What turns the machines? 
What part of his body does man use in making articles in the 
factories? (His hands.) 
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Making articles by hand or machinery is manufacturing. 

What has commerce to do with manufacturing? What has 
manufacturing to do with the size of a city ? 

Chief manufactures — Weaving cloth, smelting and work- 
ing metals, preparing and preserving food. 


























































The Hitchcock Granite Quarry, Quincy, Mass 


QUARRYING 

Of what is this blackboard made? With what are some of 
the roads paved? Name some other uses of stone. Stones 
and slate are taken from a place called a quarry. Show pic- 
tures of a quarry if possible. If not, tell them that a quarry 
is a place from which stones are taken. It is usually in a 
mountainous district, and is open to the sky. This allows it 
to be worked by natural light. If in New Jersey it might be 
well to call attention to the destruction of some of the beauti- 
ful places on the Palisades by the trap rock quarries. 


MINING 


When we are cold, or we want to cook, what do we do? 
What do we usually use? Where does it come from? What 
isamine? Tell me some other things that come from a mine 
We call them minerals. When minerals are taken from a 
mine with what are they mixed ? What are theycalled? (Ore. 
Minerals are found all over the world, some in thick beds 
and some in veins. 

Salt is taken from the mines. 
oil and natural gas. 

What minerals have been used in this room? 

Getting minerals other than stone out of the ground is 
mining. 


Men bore into the earth for 


AGRICULTURI 

What is the man called who raises crops? Name some of 
the things he raises. What kind of climate is best for him: 
What kind of land is best? Where does he find the best 
land? (Valleys, fertile plains.) Why? 

What does the farmer raise besides crops? (Animals for 
food or clothing.) Why is farming so important? What has 
farming to do with commerce? What part of manufactur 
ing does the farmer aid? (Preserving and preparing food. 
The planter raises cotton and flax for the manufacturer. 

A man who raises cattle only is called a stock farmer; the 
occupation, herding. 

Draught animals — horses, mules. In some countries 
donkeys, camels, elephants, dogs, reindeer 

Food — cattle, pigs, sheep. Cattle most important because 
they give us butter, milk, cheese. 

Sheep and goats — for wool and hair 

Some farmers only raise poultry. 

Every part of the domestic animal of some use. 
horns, hoofs — combs, buttons, knife handles. 

Bristles—brushes. Hair—felt. Down and feathers —for 
pillows. 

Farming is agriculture. 


Benes 


FISHING 
What occupation is carried on by people who live near the 
water? 
Where are the most valuable fishing grounds? Shallow 
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parts of the sea near the shores of the continents in climate 
that is temperate. That is, not too hot or too cold. 

How are the fish caught? Nets, hooks, lines, pots. 

Cod fisheries off Banks of Newfoundland. Cod are caught 
with long lines called trawls, baited every few feet and held 
down by an anchor. 

Herrings and mackerel — nets called seines. 

Oysters found in shallow shore waters. Dredged for with 
tongs. Crabs, nets, hooks and lines. 

Lobsters caught in pots. Describe. 

Other things taken from the water — turtles, seals, whales, 
sponges, pearls, coral, kelp. 


LUMBERING 

Of what did the Pilgrims build their houses? Where did 
they get the wood? For what do we use wood now ? 

What do we get from the pine trees besides wood ? 

What is made from the bark of the oak and hemlock? 
What from the bark of the cinchona? From the sap of the 
rubber tree? Bark of the cinnamon tree? Sap of the maple 
tree? 

What is a forest? Name some forest trees that grow near 
your home. 

Name a tree whose wood is light. A tree whose wood is 
dark. Name a tree whose wood is valued for its hardness 
and beautiful color. (Mahogany.) 

Name some of the wood used in this room. 

For what are soft woods used? Hard woods? 

What are the men called who go into the woods to chop 
down trees? Show pictures of lumber camps. Off'sugar 
maple camps. 

Necessity for protecting the trees. Forest reservations. 
Germany and France many years ahead of the United States. 

Danger from fire. Danger from insects. What children 
can do to help by preserving the birds. 


“So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forest sing to the skies 
And shelter the earth below.”—W. H. Venable 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


What do you mean by occupation? 

Is a lazy person a poor citizen? 

What is commerce? 

What is manpfacturing? What has manufacturing to do 
with commerce? 

What is domestic commerce? Foreign commerce? 

What are exports? Imports? Name some. 

What is merchandise? 

What is transportation? What has commerce to do with 
transportation ? 

What has manufacturing to do with it? Why were rail- 
roads built ? 

What has transportation to do with the growth of a city? 

Name some of the chief manufactures? 

What is the difference between a quarry and a mine? 

What does the farmer raise? What do we call animals 
raised for food and for draught ? 

Why is farming so important? 

Where are the best fishing grounds? 

Why must the trees be protected? What can children do 
to help toward protection? 

Name the principal occupations that deal with the growth 
and wealth of thecountry. 
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Tints of green upon the grass; 
Swelling buds on every tree; 

Fleecy clouds that quickly pass; 
Birds to sing for you and me, ~ 


Flowing brooks and melting snow; 
Winds that whistle loud and clear; 
“‘Wake, O flowers! Awake and grow! 
March has come and spring is here!’’ — Sel. 





Sewing Cards Illustrating “The Seven Little Sisters” VI 
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Number by Development III 
(Illustrating John C. Gray’s Method of Number Instruction) 
CaROLINE Hacar, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


After weeks of this construction work and individual tests, 
Miss Hepsey once more took the class with objects around 
the table. 

Miss Hepsey Let us all take 7. Take away 4. How 
many are left? 

Children Three. 

Miss H epsey This is the way the crayon says it: 

7—$ = 3)- 

(Miss Hepsey “talks” while writing — speaking each word 
as the crayon forms its sign — 7 take away 4 leaves 3. Take 
away is spoken with the —; “leaves” with the =. When the 
child writes such an expression on the blackboard for the 
class during this development work, he too “talks as he 
writes.”’) 

Miss Hepsey Take 9. Take away 6. How many are 
left? This is the way the crayon says it. (9g —6 = 3). 

Miss Hepsey (Pointing to the written expression) What 
tells how many to take? What tells how many are left? 
What tells how many to take away? What says take away? 
What says leaves? What does nine tell? 

Children How many to take. 

Miss Hepsey What does 6 tell? 

Children How many to take away? 

Miss Hepsey What does 3 tell? 

Children How many are left? 

Who will write this whole story for me? 

Pupil writes, talking as he does so. (9 — 6 = 3.) 


READING EXERCISES 


8—4 3—-2=1 
fie 3—j<- 0 
5—2 6—4=2 
om? o—sg = 3 
ae , 9—-7=3 


(Exercises like the above were written by Miss Hepsey on 
the blackboard for pupils to read. Questions like the above 
were used with these reading lessons.) 

Miss Hepsey Now take your seats and write what I tell 
you. 


7 take away 5 (7 — 5) 
6 take away 3 (6 — 3) 
8 take away 2 (8 — 2) 
g take away 4 (9 — 4) 
5 take away 2 leaves 3 (5 — 2 


3) 
4 take away 2 leaves 2. (4 — 2 


2) 


Miss Hepsey takes large blocks and seats herself where all 
the class can see her. 

I am going to make a story on my desk. You need not do 
it. Just watch me. 7, take away 2. She makes on her desk 
©0000 0. 

I put the cubes taken away on the right hand side of the 
“left” group and turn them around. Now I will do one 
more. 8, take away 6. 


oo = 


8— 6000 


oo°o 


b 
You may do these. (Writes on board.) 


(a2) Btiackxsoarp Dictation 


= 4— (2m 
=i Pc Se 
74.7 1—-3.= 
6—5= S-_— 3 o 


(b) Seat CONSTRUCTION 


° 
° coo0o © 
C0000 O ? 
° 
> ° 
9 ° 
oo 000 O 
° ° 
°o ° 
° 
° 
cococo © ° 
” ° 
o00 O 
°o 
° 
° ° 
° 0000 O 
000 O ° 
° 
F 
° 4 
° ° 
oo oo Oo 
°o °o 
° 


Exercises of this kind again gave the child no choice in his 
constructions, so their use was continued only until the pupil 
acquired a working knowledge of the “take away” language 
when the following dictation, which afforded a choice in each 
construction, was substituted after it had been developed by 
Miss Hepsey around the table. (Children around the table 
with Miss Hepsey.) 

Miss Hepsey writes on the blackboard. (6— = .) 

Miss Hepsey ‘This means you are to take 6 and take away 
something — take whatever you please. 

Miss Hepsey You may each take 6. 

Miss Hepsey Take away something. 

Miss Hepsey Mary, what did you take away? 

Mary Three. 

Miss Hepsey You may write your whole story. 

Mary writes. (6 —3 = 3). 

Miss Hepsey John, what did you take away? 

John Four. 

Miss Hepsey You may write your whole story. 

John writes (6 — 4 = 2). 

Miss Hepsey looks at the other constructions, then says: 
“You may take this”: writes8— =. 

Children continue work as before. 


(c) BLACKBOARD DICTATION 


6 — = 9— om 
2 = 8 — = 
ce = g = 
5— = 6—- = 
) Rae = } ey = 
(dq) Pupm’s Desk WritTEN Work 

6—4=2 9—2=7 
18 5 aor 5.9 
9—-3=6 4-—-2=>2 
Sw ee C—3.%3 
Foams 7-43 


For the next step Miss Hepsey writes on the blackboard 
(4 =<), 

Miss Hepsey This means that you are to take some ob- 
jects — as many as you please — and take away 4. Each of 











board 


ne ob- 
ach of 
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you may take some objects. How many did you take, Ella? 
How many did you take, Ruth? 

Miss Hepsey questions and receives an answer from each 
child. 

Miss Hepsey Paul, how many did you take? 

Paul Three. 

Miss Hepsey Can you take away four from three? 
How many did you take, Mary? 

She leaves Paul to puzzle and worry over his construction 
by himself until he finds the solution (unaided). 

To get the pupil to realize in advance that it will be neces- 
sary to take at least as many objects as the number to be 
taken away requires time and patience. The only help per- 
missible is the question, Can you take away — (larger num- 
ber) from — (smaller number) ? 

After all have completed the construction, each pupil, one 
after another, writes his whole story on the board. 

Miss Hepsey next writes on the board (— 8) =. 

Miss Hepsey ‘This means that you are to take as many 
objects as you wish and take away eight. Each take some 
objects. 

Children do so. 

Miss Hepsey (To each child individually) How many 
did you take? You may write your whole story on the board. 


(Note This plan is followed until the pupils understand the written 
language and also know that it will be necessary to |take at least as 
many objects as the number to be taken away.) 


(e) Seat Construction Work — CHOICE INTHE MINUEND 


(1) Blackboard Dictation 


_—6= 
a= 8 = 


(2) Pupil’s Desk Construction 
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Work was next given by Miss Hepsey in which the dicta- 
tions were combinations of the choice work in the “take away” 
stories, as follows: 


8 — 9— 
one. —4 
The last step in the “take aways” before the “times” 
were introduced to the children combined the “will make” 
with ‘‘take away” with choice. The blackboard dictation 
was given by Miss Hepsey in two forms. 


(1) Blackboard Dictation 
O aa 


Cor OOM COr,wn oun 

hiouovduadaud od wuuud 
| | 

L 1D dae wee en cote ~2 es. oo 

hau @waeraneau gy 


cae ie 





Mr. Robin 


(For a four-year-old) 
J. Dw. STEVENS 


I saw a red breast robin, 
He said, “‘Chee-chee, chee-chee!” 
I said, “ Where are you going?” 
He said, “‘ Up-tree, up-tree, up-tree.” 


I asked him would he show me 
His nestlings hidden deep; 
All I heard him say to that 
Was just, “No-peep, no-peep, no-peep.” 
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Third Grade Number 


March 
Kate K, O’NEIL 

OUNT by 8’s beginning with o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Review the tens that were learned in the first grade. 

The elevens are so easy that these too can be given 

this month. Two rings or sets of figures will be 
needed for the 8’s: 0, 8, 6, 4, 2, and 1,9, 7, 5,3. One lesson 
ought to get the tens, even if there has been no previous drill 
on them. The children will see almost instantly that the 
elevens are only one more for both right and left hand figure: 
3, 14, 25, 36, 47, 58, 69, 80, 91, 102. 

Drill on multiplication to 100. The division should be of 
the even numbers only. The work should all be oral. In 
a very short time the children will be able to give it very 
rapidly. 2 X 49 = 98 and 2 in 98, 49 times, should be as 
readily given as 2 X 11 = 22, and 2 in 22,11 times. It is all 
perfect nonsense allowing children to put work on paper that 
can be done mentally. Leave the “figuring” for large num- 
bers. 

Teach simple factoring. Give some definition and insist 
upon its being exactly learned. “A factor of a number is 
anything that will divide the number without a remainder.” 
Give very easy ones at first, not saying anything yet about 
prime factors. Factor 6, 9, 10, 15, 21, 25. Factor 8, 12, 16, 
18. For board work give 216, 128, 196, 270, 180. Of course 
their answers will differ, as the children know nothing of prime 
factors. 

It will be easier for these little children to factor by divi- 
sion. Leave the other way for a later grade. 


Factors 2 X 2 X 2 X 3 X 3 X 3, or if you prefer, 23, 33. 
2)216 
2)108 


2) 54 
3) 27 
3) x. 

3 


Teach “Any number whose right hand figure is an even 
number can be divided by 2.” Factor 72, 56, 100, using 2 
for a divisor as many times as possible. 

“Tf the sum of the digits can be divided by 3, the number 
can be divided by 3.” Factor 36, 72, 66, 75, 81, using 3 
for a divisor as many times as possible. 

Give definitions in Addition. As the children are familiar 
with the terms, the definitions will not be difficult. It is wise 
to have all definitions copied neatly in their notebooks. 

Addition is the process of uniting two or more numbers 
into one number. 

The Addends are the numbers to be added. 

The answer in Addition is the Sum or Amount. 

In adding two columns at once, do not make the examples 
any harder, but work more rapidly. 

Division tables of 10 and eleven with what is left over are 
so easy they ought to be learned the first two weeks, leaving 
the last two weeks for drill on the 12’s. Never let a child 
know that it is possible to multiply or divide by 11 and 12 ex- 
cept as11 and 12. Divide by 1o by cutting off the cipher. 

Keep drilling on how many can be left over when dividing 
by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; and remember to multi- 
ply and divide by o. 

The dictation seat work should be made no harder but work 
more rapidly. 

Seat Work 


Write all the multiplication tables. 


1 What cost 4 doz. eggs at 56 cents a doz., 5 lbs. of sugar 
at 10 cents a lb., 2 Ibs. cheese at 15 cents a lb., 4 bars of soap 
at 8 cents a bar? 
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-2 Add 72, 69, 48, 76, 25, 32 and 81. 
3 Write by 7’s from 49 to or. 
4 Write seventeen dollars and six cents, four dollars and 
ninety-two cents, eight dollars and twelve cents. Add. 


1 Write by 3’s from 17 to 53. 

2 6,417 + 2,136 + 4,181. 

3 72,104 — 21,116. 

4 743 X $4,000. 

5 Fill out the blanks and add. 
$ —— cost of candy. 
$ —— cost of soda water. 
$ —— cost of peanuts. 
$ —— cost of 2 oranges. 
$ —— cost of ice cream. 
$ —— cost of all. 


Divide 7256 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
Multiply 789 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


1 What is Addition? 

2 What are the Addends? 

3 What is the answer in Addition called ? 

4 Anna is 17 years old, Basil is twice as old as Anna, and 
Fritz is 3 years older than Basil. How old is Basil? 

5 Write the Prime Numpers. 

6 Write the Composite Numbers, 


12 inches = foot 
36 inches = feet 
144 inches = feet 


I quarter = nickels 
1 half dollar = nickels 
1 dime = nickels 


36 inches =yard 1 dollar = nickels 
g inches = yard 5 cents = nickel 
18 inches = yard Io cents = dime 
24 eggs = dozen 50 cents = dimes 


1 dollar = dimes 
80 cents = dimes 


48 eggs = dozen 
120 eggs = dozen 


Write nine thousand seventeen; four thousand two hundred 
sixty-five. 

Subtract; add 5213; multiply by 82 and divide by 8. 

Write your answer in words. 


1 Write the odd numbers. 

2 Write the even numbers. 

3 What-cost 9 lbs. of coffee at 35 cents a Ib., 12 Ibs. of 
butter at 45 cents a Ib., 2 lbs. of tea at so centsalb.? What 
change will you receive from a ten dollar bill? 

4 2+8+9—-3—-7—2X6X4X3X5+9. 


184 + 217 + 124 + 813 + 649 + 736. 
421,857 — 316,415. 

74025 X 904. 

6485 + 9; 8; 11; 12; Io. 


wn eH 


Edith paid $4.25 for a hat, $3.50 for a pair of shoes and 
$7.00 for a dress. Her father gave her $10 and told her 
she must earn the rest. How much did she earn? 

2 Find the factors of 18, 27, 32, 44, 15, 26 and 121. 
Marion had $5.25 she divided with four other girls. 
How much did each have? 


t Laura had $1.25. Helen had 4 times as much as 
Laura and Iva had twice as much as Helen. How much 
did they all have? 

2 Write by 1o’s beginning with 7. 

3. Write by,11’s beginning with 7. 

4 Write the 9’s in division. 


Lal 


Write all the division tables where there is no remainder. 


Shy sh fsb bah yo} 


Write one table in addition for each of the first five. 
Write one table in subtraction for each of the second five. 





4 
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1 A room is 14 ft. by 16 ft. How many square feet in 
the floor? 

2 A box is 19” by 11”. 
bottom of the box? 

3 Marie bought 3 yards of ribbon. How many inches of 
ribbon did she have? 

4 Ihave $4.50. IfI get it changed into dimes how many 
shall I have? ; 

5 If I have it changed into nickels? 

6 IfI have it changed into half dollars? 

(Teach them to divide by 50 by cutting off the naught.) 


How many square inches in the 


t Alma had 8 dolls. Mary had 3 times as many and 
Alice"4 times as many. How many dolls did they all have? 

2 Ifthey gave } of their dolls to the children at the hospital 
how many did they give away in all? 

3 654,115 + 324,124 + 625,115. 
- 4 960,000 — 421,169. 

5 425 X 809. 


4218 + 12, II, 10, 9; 8, 75 6, 5» 45 3, 2, 1, 0. 


1 (72 + 96) + 8 X 46 + 7 — 138. 

2 87 and 96. Multiply. Subtract. Add. Add the an- 
swers and divide by 12. Write the last answer in words. 

3 John had $8.25, Curtis $8.69 and Martha $8.91. They 
gave +, of all they had to a poor boy. How much did they 
give away? 

474+904+54+34+44+2+9+6+8+104+4+ 7 
+37 2. 

§ 96—10—9—8 —7—6—5 —4—3-—-2-—1. 





Mental Arithmetic for the 
Small People 


SARAH KEEN, London, England 


ELIEVING that a simple method for teaching addition 
and subtraction used in our Infants’ School could be 
further adapted and developed in the teaching of all 
the first four rules of arithmetic, suitable for children 

from ages seven to nine, I set out to discover how this could 
be best attained and then explained to others. I earnestly 
hope that the results arrived at may be as conspicuously 
useful and successful to them as they have been to me as a 
teacher, first in an Infants’ Department, and then in the lower 
—" of a mixed department to which I was later trans- 
erred. , 

The starting point for permanent practice is a ring of figures, 
I-10, painted in black on a sheet of cardboard and large enough 
to be seen across the class-room. Next five squares of card- 
board about 6” x 6” are painted to show one single number 
(up to 10 ) on each face. 


Step I 
This consists merely of a voyage round “The Magic 
Ring” without the use of the little cards. Each child may 


choose his or her starting point and go round to right 
or left as he or she chooses: 


3 6 
/0 


7 


/ KR 
Making tens all the way round, the numbers have to be 
broken up, subtracted and added in regular analysis and 


synthesis. Maggie begins at (say) 7 and proceeds round the 
right side thus: 
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17+ 
5+ 
19 + 
21 + 


3 = 10 + § over = 15 
4= 19 
I = 20 + I over are 21 
5 = 26 
26+ 1 = 27 
27 + 3 = 30 + 6 over are 36 
36 + 10 = 46 
46+ 3= 49 
49 + I = 50 + 5 over are 55 


The changes may be rung by starting at different points 
and later on, for 


Step II 

the small card can be separately applied within the ring. 
They are fixed in place with a thumb-tack, or pin, merely, and 
so are quickly removed when a change of figure is desired. 
Let us choose a card with “6” painted upon it. It forms the 
starting point and “picks up” (say) 7 and round we all go to 
the left for a change. Thus: 


a. 


a 














/ 5 
40 
Jack shines in this. He begins: 
6 + 4 = 10 + 3 over = 13 

13 +2 = 15 

15 + 5 = 20 + 4 Over = 24 

24 + 6 = 30 
and so on to complete the circuit. 

Change the central card for variety. When with any of 
these variations the children can “take” the ring with ease 
and quickness, the teacher will feel as deeply satisfied as they 
will be delighted. 

I proceed to write a small column —at first — of figures 
on the blackboard and we have a lovely time I assure you. 
“Cracking nuts,” we call it. 


“What can you see?” and before I have finished 
the question some hands are eagerly held up. 

“I can see 3 tens and 5 over. 

“T can see 7 fives, and 5 over.” 

“T can see 5 sevens, and 5 over; and so on ad. ib.” 


Aun vw CO 


/? 9 








Step HI 
Multiplication follows the same lines. In easy stages the 
units around the ring are multiplied with any number placed 
inside. Let us begin with, say, 4 X “pick up” 8. 
Thus: 
4X8 = 32 
4X4=16+3= 19 
4X3 =12+1= 13 


and so on round the ring completely. 
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It will be readily seen that when proficiency is gained in the 
mental multiplication of units the numbers “11” and “12” 
may be added to the ring and also to the central cards, and 
any combinations made up to 12 X 12. 

So far as this I have found the work around the permanent 
ring invaluable. It saves time and the ring being always 
ready, it saves chalk and dust. It offers constant variety 
with good practice and the children get to like it immensely. 


Step IV Division 

Here the ring for the Standard Classes I have named will 
not be permanent for obvious reasons. But one of combined 
figures written upon the blackboard will more than outlast 
a whole lesson if used on the foregoing plan, with a centre 
card frequently changed. Here is my plan: Let us work 
with “8” and “pick up” “35.” 


IS 


o/ 

How many 8’s in 35? Ans. 

How many 8’s in 62? Ans. 

How many 8’s in 18? Ans. 
and so on round. 

In conclusion let me say that not until the children become 
quick and proficient do I let one child complete the circle. 
They are all so eager to accomplish a triumph that everyone 
takes a part. Frequent practice brings ease and when we all 
get on a bit—well, the results are astonishing. 


44 67 


23 35° 


7é 62 


15 


4 and 3 over 
7 and 6 over 
2 and 2 over 





Games with Word Cards 


Suste McC.Lure 


words, write or print them on cards to be kept in 

boxes or envelopes at their desks. When they have 

accumulated a number of these cards, many games 
may be played with them. I will describe a few that are 
favorites of my little pupils. 


I Tae Brrp GAME 


(Correlate with reading lesson on birds.) 

The teacher, or an older pupil, draws with dampened 
crayon on each desk a circle to represent a nest. Children 
play they are birds —robins one day, bluebirds some other 
day, etc. Teacher calls for a word. Birds find it on their 
cards and fly noiselessly to her to show it. If correct, she 
touches each word with finger, and birds fly back to deposit 
cards in nests. 

If a child brings the wrong word, he is given a second trial. 
If he fails again, the teacher shows him the word on a card 
from her own set and pupil returns to his seat to find it. In 
the meantime the rest of the pupils are finding other words 
called for. 

The same game may be played for squirrel or mouse lesson. 


II 


A variation of this game is for the teacher to write or print 
a word on blackboard. Children match it, pass to the out- 
side aisle, stand in a line, and go, one at a time, to the teacher, 
tell her the word in a whisper, then fly to their seats and place 
word in nest. 

Ill THe Party 

Draw on each desk a square or oblong, for a room in which 
to hold the party. Children place cards facing downwards 
on the upper left hand corner of their desks. Make believe 
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the words they know are their little friends. Each child 
draws cards one at a time. If he is acquainted with them 
(can read them) he invites them to his party and places them 
in the room. 

If there are any he does not know, he puts them in the 
upper right hand corner of his desk, for it would never do to 
invite strangers to his party. When all of the cards have been 
drawn, he picks up the little strangers and becomes acquainted 
with them, by consulting his rhymes, or by any other method 
approved by the teacher. 


IV Fisuinc GAME 


Hang, low down on the wall, a piece of fishnet, or some thin 
material for a ‘‘make-believe” fishnet. Cut stars of white or 
colored thick paper. Silver and gold stars are pretty. String 
them with colored cord. Write a word on each star. The 
children play Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, and pretend they 
are sailing to the net to catch the herring fish. Each one 
fishes for a star, and if he can read the word on it, he is allowed 
to tie it to his desk. Each fisherman is supposed to catch 
but one fish a day. When a child has five little stars to hang 
on his desk he is given a large star to take home with him. 


V PxHonic GAMES 


Write or print the consonants on the blackboard. As you 
point to each, call upon certain children to play a little game 
to illustrate the sound. For example, teacher points to s-s. 

One row of children may play the game. Mary is going on 
an errand for her mother, when she is met by a number of 
geese who run toward her with outstretched necks, hissing 
s-s-s. Mary appears to be greatly frightened and runs back 
home (to her desk) with the geese chasing her, still hissing. 

To act the sound b. One child plays he is a baby; an- 
other ‘‘makes believe” she isthe mamma. She tries to teach 
her little one to say “baby.” All he can do is to look into 
her face and say b-b-b. 

Play the teacher’s desk is a dove house. Choose a row of 
pupils for doves. They go into the dove house (behind the 
desk) and make the sound d-d-d-d. 

Ella is a mother cat. The kittens are in the waste basket. 
Willie goes to look at the kittens. He puts his hand in to 
stroke one, when mother cat strikes at Willie, at the same time 
making the sound f-f. 

One or more little boys jump like frogs and give the hard 
sound of g-g-g-g. 

Two children run a race. When they reach the goal, they 
are almost out of breath and lean against the wall, or sink into 
chairs, breathing the sound h-h-h. 

Child holds “make believe” watch to his ear and makes 
the sound t-t-t. . 

Boy pretends he is a dog eating and growls r-r-r at kitty, 4 
who is trying to take a bite for herself. ; 

Any number of little children may imagine the school-room 
is a garden and that they are bees buzzing z-z-z, and flying 
from one beautiful flower to another to get the honey. 

Most of the-other consonants may be illustrated in a similar 
manner. The children learn these sounds in a surprisingly 
short time by means of these little games. 


Rest EXERCISE 
Write the following commands on the blackboard. Point 
to them and the children may act them silently. 

Stand. 
Touch the floor with fingers. 
Stand erect. 

(Point alternately to each of these three or four times.) 
Raise your hands above your heads. 
Clap three times. 
Put your hands down. 
Clap three times. 

(Three times.) 
Run ten steps. 
Fly back to seats. 

(Twice.) 
Open hands. 
Close hands. 

(Five times.) 
Jump three times. Sit. 
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Rosemary VII 


Avice E. ALLEN 


Rosemary’s Founp 


Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, little twin girls who look ex- 
actly alike and who live on a farm away from everybody, are going to 
school in town for a year, a month each, turn and turn about, as Rose- 
mary Dawson. So far, in spite of some strange happenings, no one at 
school has found out that there are two Rosemaries. Jinny and John 
and the Baby arrive at the farmhouse, as “three small Christmas gifts 
from Aunt Mary Craig.”” They follow Mary to school and take an un- 
expected part in a Washington’s Birthday play. They speak of Rose, 
and Mary tells Polly that Rose is her sister. Now it is Rose’s turn to 
be Rosemary Dawson. 


“Mary,” cried Rose, hopping up and down in her hurry, 
“do put Baby down a minute and help find my language 
paper. I put it here on this very spot on this very table. And 
now it’s gone.” 

“You make me think of a plump robin redbreast, Rosie,” 
laughed Mary. She put Baby down on the sofa and began 
to hunt with Rose. “Red dress, gray coat, gray cap — 
— and just full of hops.” 

“You'd be full of hops, too, Mary, if you were in such a 
hurry as I am!” cried Rose. “It was all done—I copied it 
three times before I could get it with just one biot. That was 
about the size of Billy’s biggest freckle, but Miss Bonnie 
would have been so glad to think Rosemary Dawson had only 
one blot.” 

“Oh, deary!” cried Mary. “Was it that paper? John 
had it —he was making wind-mills. I saw the blot.” 

“They are the worst children!” said Rose impatiently. ‘I 
just wish Aunt Mary Craig had ’em to bring up!” 

“Everybody does but me,” said Mary sorrowfully. “I 
can’t help loving them. But Father says if they don’t stop 
crying so, they’ll have to go back to Aunt Mary —all but 
John. I think Father loves John, Rose.” 

“‘He’d love us if we were boys,” said Rose gloomily, getting 
her books together. “But we aren’t, and we can’t help it. 
We’re doing the best we can by being just one girl in school. 
And sometimes it’s hard work.” 

“T know it,” said Mary. 

Rosemary and Old Fan flew down the hills so fast that 
Rosemary’s yellow braids, each with its scarlet bow, stood out 
behind like danger signals of some sort. Rosemary tied Old 
Fan, forgot to give her the usual handful of oats to munch, 
rushed back, forgot to give her the usual three good-bye love- 
pats, rushed back again, ran every step of the way to school, 
and fell breathless into her seat just as the last ding, ding, dong 
of the big bell in the tower sounded forth. 

She hurried all the morning, swallowed her lunch, and, as 
she said, just “scrabbled” her language lesson, so as to have 
it ready. For the primary language work came the first 
thing in the afternoon. 

She was holding the copy off to see if distance made it any 
neater, when Billy, looking over her shoulder, giggled. 

“May we know the joke, Billy?” said Miss Bonnie 
patiently. 
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“Rosemary’s Founp is so funny,” said Billy with another 

iggle. 

“Read it, please, Rosemary,” said Miss Bonnie. 

Rosemary stood up. 

“Tt isn’t nearly as good as the one John made“into a wind- 
mill,” she said. ‘That was about a man who had found a 
red cow. I made it like the ones in the paper, just as you 
said, Miss Bonnie. It had only one blot, and this has two.” 

“Read it, please,” said Miss Bonnie again. 


“*Found,’” read Rosemary,“ On the hill road, just below the 
John Dawson farm, on the Friday before Christmas, three 
small children — red and green ones — who answer to the 
names of Jinny ’n ’John ’n’ the Baby. Owner may have 
them and welcome. 

“**Signed ROSEMARY DAWSON.’” 


“Your Founp is good, Rosemary,” smiled Miss Bonnie. 
“I. think, if Jinny and John and the Baby had really been 
lost, it might help some one to find them.” 

“*Tisn’t as good as the red-cow one was,” said Rosemary. 
She threw her Founp into the waste basket and forgot all about 
it. Billy picked it out carefully, put it into his pocket, and 
forgot all about it, too.” 

Winter lasted all through March that year. But on the 
next to the last day, up came a warm wind and rain. Snow 
banks melted while you watched. The roads became smal! 
rivers. Still the rain fell and the wind blew as if it had to get 
everything done that day or not at all. But just before schoo! 
closed, with a mighty rush away went the wind into thenorth. 
In a twinkling, little hard snowflakes were falling, and streets 
and roads alike turned to glare ice. Mr. Brown was away 
from home; but Mrs. Brown sent Billy running to meet 
Rosemary to tell her that she mustn’t try to go home, but must 
stay with them. ‘ 

Rosemary was just leaving the schoolhouse, with Poll 
and Norah and Laura, all falling down and getting up again 
about as fast as they could. And Rosemary had alread) 
promised to eat supper with Norah, sleep with Polly, and eat 
dinner the next day with Laura. 

Feeling quite left out of things, Billy slipped along home, 
his hands thrust in the pockets of his coat. Suddenly in one 
of them he felt a small piece of paper. It was Rosemary's 
FounD. 

“T’ll pay her off for not coming to our house,” chuckle! 
Billy. 

That night, Rosemary and Norah, with the old lantern, sc‘ 
out for Polly’s house. They were just rounding an icy corner, 
when they met Polly coming after Rosemary. 

“T’ve got some news, girls,” she cried. ‘Somebody’s pu! 
Rosemary’s FOUND on our gate-post.”’ 

“My Founp?” cried Rosemary. ‘Why, I threw it away.’ 

But just here, Polly’s gate-post came in sight. And there, 
at the very top, pasted on and frozen on, too, was the Founr 
Holding up the lantern, Polly read it. 

“*Red and green ones,’” she shouted, trying to make mor: 
noise than the wind, ‘“‘‘who answer to the names of Jinny ’n’ 
John ’n’ the Baby,’” when somebody slipping down the street 
in the dark was blown violently into Rosemary. 
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Rosemary sat down suddenly in acrusty snowbank. In the 
light of the lantern, the somebody proved a small, black-eyed 
woman, whom none of them knew. 

“What do you mean,” she cried, standing up as tall as she 
could over Rosemary, “by running into folks that way?” 
“And what do you mean,” she went on turning like a small 
whirlwind upon poor Polly, “by reading about Jinny ’n’ 
John ’n’ the Baby?” 

“See for yourself,” said Polly Question Point. 

She held up the lantern. The woman read the Founp 
aloud. Her voice grew more and more angry. 

“Tt’s only a joke,” said Norah gently. 

“A joke!” cried the angry little woman, turning, now, 
upon Norah. But just here, the wind took matters into its 
own hands. It blew Polly into Norah and both into Rose- 
mary just getting to her feet. 

It dashed hard little kernels of snow into their faces. It 
laughed and shrieked at them, and went on its way, taking the 
black-eyed woman, still talking, along with it. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” screamed Rosemary, when at last all three 
little girls were right side tp again and the lantern was found. 
“What funny things do happen! I'll just take that Founp 
down before anyone else gets angry over it.” 

3ut though she and Polly and Norah ali fumbled up and 
aown the post and all around it, the Founp was not there. 

The last day of March was sweet and mild as any little lamb. 
Rosemary and Polly went to school early, and found Billy, 
earlier still, busy with his nvmber work. 

“Billy,” began Rosemary. “Do you know how my 
Founp got on Polly’s pate-post ?”’ 

But before Billy could answer, or even Polly could get a 
question in, th- door flew open, and into the school-room, 
came a siuut, breathless, black-eyed woman. Polly and 
Roserury knew her at once. 

‘ss Rosemary Dawson here?” she cried. 

“I’m Rosemary Dawson,” said Rosemary. 

“You wrote this paper, then,” said the woman. 
Rosemary’s eyes, she waved a torn, crumpled paper. 
the Founp. 

“I’m Mrs. Jinny Mason,” she went on. “I live at High 
Corners. I came last night on my way north looking up 
my children whe got lost last Christmas. But the children 
in this paper are my children. And here I’ll stay till I get ’em. 
Do you hear?” 

“Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby?” said Rosemary slowly. 
What was the woman talking about? 

“Yes, Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby,” cried the woman. 
“*Three small children—red and green ones.’ What I 
want to know is, where are they?” 

“The children in that Founp are at home,” said Rosemary. 
“But please, Mrs. Mason, they’re not yours — they’re ours. 
Aunt Mary sent them.” 

“Don’t I know if I’ve lost my own children?” cried Mrs. 
Jinny Mason. ‘“‘Haven’t I traveled, wild-like, up and down 
this railroad ever since Christmas looking for them. I’ve 
looked everywhere but here. Didn’t they wander away while 
I was trimming up their bit of a tree? I followed them to the 
railroad fast enough — John’s always playing he’s an engine 
—he’s crazy after engines. They got aboard a train and 
got off again, somehow, if nobody did see ’em. I know they 
did —they’ll do anything, my Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby 
will,” she added provdly. 

“Aunt Mary”—began Rosemary again. 

“T don’t know anything about your Aunt Mary,” cried 
Mrs, Jinny Mason. “But if you’ve got my children, I want 
em!’ She reached out an angry hand toward Rosemary. 

But Billy, pale and determined, faced Mrs. Jinny 
Mason. 

“It’s my fazlt,” he said; “I put that Founp up for a 
joke” 

“Joke!” cried Mrs. Jinny Mason. 
childr_a, I'll show you.” 

“Rosemary didn’t kidnap your children,” said Billy. 
“She took ’em home — it was that, or let ’em freeze.” 

“T want my children,” wailed Mrs. Jinny Mason, burying 
her face in her hands. 

“Oh, she’s their mother, Billy!” cried Rosemary. ‘They 
cry just like her. Hurry —help me get Old Fan. I'll go 
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“Tt’s no joke to kidnap 
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right home and get ’em. Oh dear —what will Mary do 
without those children? She loves ’em so!” 

Rosemary and Billy were off up the street, Mrs. Mason 
running after them, before even Polly could find her tongue. 
But when she did, she flew after Mrs. Mason. 

“Rosemary!” she screamed. 

Rosemary paused a breathless minute. 

“Who is Mary?” screamed Polly. 

“Mary?” said Rosemary. “Mary? Why, Mary’s my 
sister, Polly!” 





When the Wind Blows Down the Chimney 
FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


What are you thinking of, little girl, 

When the wind blows down the chimney? 
As the cold, wet fingers of the rain 
Tap softly against the window-pane 
And race and chase in a merry whirl — 
What are you thinking of, little girl ? 


What are you thinking of, little girl, 
As the wind blows down the chimney? 
Do you dream of little nests that lie 
Empty and cold, ’neath the stormy sky? 
Do you think of the buds that are lying low, 
Waiting for soft, warm winds to blow ? 


Let me whisper a secret, little girl, 

As the wind blows down the chimney; 
The wind that blusters and tears about 
Is the friend that coaxes the blossoms out 
And calls the birds, in his noisy glee, 

To waiting nests in the apple tree. 
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Little Anemone 
ALIcE E. ALLEN 


Little Anemone singeth a song— 

Singeth and singeth all the day 
long, 

““What do I care though the winds 

do blow ?. 

-Winds rocked my cradle all cov- 
er’d with snow, 

And brought me sweet dreams in 
the long, long ago. 

Winds, too, awoke me and helped 
me to grow — 

What do I care though the winds 
do blow ? } 

I am a Wind Flower, myself, you 
know!” 











Piper and Nutcrackers 


(Painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 1802-1873 
JENNIE ELLIs KEysor 


HE exquisite squirrel picture which is our illustration 

this month is an attractive though minor work of 

of the best known and most beloved of all animal 

painters, Sir Edwin Landseer. In it we have an 
exhibition of the artist’s wonderful dexterity of hand no less 
than his almost uncanny insight into animal character. 


THE PICTURE 


The picture before us needs no explanation. It is one of 
those perfect bits of transcription from animated Nature, 
which, it seems, no one has quite equalled Landseer in mak- 
ing. Every one loves the cunning intelligence of squirrels, 
their lovely soft coats and bushy tails and the perfect grace 
and rhythm of their lightning movements. To children, in 
particular, these little friends in fur appeal instantly. In 
Nature, the squirrel seems eternally young and thus there is a 
natural affinity between children and these lithe little animals. 

The picture, though so simple, contains almost endless mat- 
ter for language and conversation work, for most children are 
familiar with real living squirrels. By a little wise leading 
they will pour out lengthy tales of their experiences with 
them. 

What do we see in the picture? Simply two squirrels sitting 
at the opening to their nest and enjoying a feast of nuts, 
while on a nearby branch sits a plump bulfinch with his beak 
parted in song. After admiring the gnarled old tree in which 
these sqvirrels have found a home, the soft fine coats of the 
feasters and the zest they put into their occupation, the 
thought that comes home most forcibly to us is the comradery 
or fellowship of Nature here expressed —the bird and the 
squirrels, though very near together, each follows his own 
pursuits, apparently oblivious of one another and we the 
spectators enjoy the variety and sweetness of Nature in this 
little scene among the tree-tops. 

This picture was painted in the latter part of Landseer’s 
life, in the same year, and, it would seem, as a relief to the 
sadness of his masterpiece of that year, the picture called 
‘Man Proposes; God Disposes.” The latter represents 
two fierce polar bears playing with the bleached relics of the 
famous Arctic explorer, Sir John Franklin, that had recently 
been discovered. 

Tue ARTIST 


In presenting this picture to children, the teacher will find 
work of an absorbing nature in the study of the artist him- 
self. He presents a wonderful example of exclusive devotion 
to his art, almost literally from the cradle to the grave. He 
never married and so had no wife and children to distract 
his attention from his calling. He has hardly any biography 
apart from his pictures, so that every step in the study of the 
life of the artist may be substantiated by one or more interest- 
ing pictures to be brought before the class. For example, 
Landseer’s friendship for Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
led to the painting of numerous portraits and other pictures 
which he painted for them or at their suggestion. From his 
intimacy with Walter Scott flowed that long line of splendid 
pictures of Scotchmen and animals, associated as only Land- 
seer knew how to associate human beings and dumb animals. 

It would seem that even before his birth he was a spirit 
dedicated to art, for his father was a noted engraver and his 
mother a woman whose beauty caused Reynolds to select her 
for one of his sitters. Two older brothers, Thomas and 
Charles, were reputable artists. The former was a skilful 
engraver and through his work, the pictures of Edwin Land- 
seer became widespread and well known. 

Edwin early showed great skill with the pencil and in this 
he was encouraged and instructed by his father. At the age 
of five he sketched some dogs’ heads that are still shown in 
one of the public collections in London. The boy’s father 
urged him to study Nature as the greatest of all teachers and 
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Haydon, his only instructor besides his father, insisted on his 
dissection of animals in order to paint them correctly. Thus 
he early became an accurate draughtsman and to this man- 
hood added the crowning element of his art, his ability to 
enter into the spirit of the animals he painted and to associate 
them with man as his servants, his pets and his companions. 

At thirteen, he first exhibited at the Royal Academy and 
during fifty-eight years there were only six exhibit‘ons to 
which he sent no pictures. 

As a young boy he sketched much from the wild animals 
at the Zoological Gardens. Here the handsome boy was a 
great favorite with the keeper, who always spoke of him as 
“‘my little dog boy.” 

In 1824, he painted the “Cat’s Paw,” where a monkey 
makes use of a cat to draw hot chestnuts from the fire. This 
picture attracted Walter Scott’s attention and he sought out 
the young artist and invited him to Scotland. This was the 
beginning of fifty years of intimacy with Scotch customs, 
scenery, animals, and men, all of whom were very dear to the 
heart of Landseer to the end of his life. 

Our artist remained in the house of his father until his fame 
drew to him so many visitors that he set up a home of his own 
on St. John’s Wood Road. He named the house “ Maida 
Vale,” in honor of Scott’s favorite dog. The house, small 
at first, was gradually enlarged and to it came many dis- 
tinguished people to enjoy its peace and the hospitality of its 
owner. It remained the home of the artist for the remainder 
of his life. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were staunch friends 
and admirers of Landseer’s and he was often a guest at the 
royal palaces and they frequently returned his visits. The 
Queen’s fondness for dogs and her admiration for Landseer’s 
pictures were the motive forces in introducing royalty to the 
world of art. The portrait of the artist, known as the “Con- 
noisseurs,” was painted for the Prince of Wales. In 1850, 
the Queen showed her approval of the man and the artist by 
knighting him. 

Other friends, quite as charming as those of royal lineage, 
came often and intimately to Landseer’s home. There 
Dickens was a loved and honored guest, as was Chantry, the 
sculptor, and Sidney Smith, the humorous divine, who when 
asked to sit to Landseer for a portrait, exclaimed, “Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing?” 

Our artist was a wonderfully rapid painter, often consum- 
ing only a few hours in making a finished picture. His draw- 
ing was nothing short of marvelous. On one occasion, he 
drew simultaneously with his right hand and his left the head 
of a horse and the head of a stag, both equally excellent. 
This was at a party where a woman, somewhat bored by a 
long discussion on drawing, exclaimed: ‘“‘No one can draw 
two objects at one time, anyhow!” 

Though Landseer’s animal subjects were numerous — 
deer, cattle, horses, rabbits, squirrels and, above all, dogs — 
yet he was peculiarly fond of studying and making pictures 
of lions. For this work he tried to get the bodies of all lions 
that died in London and many funny stories are told of his 
obtaining these coveted subjects. 

When the English nation wished to embellish Nelson’s 
monument in Trafalgar Square with some colossal lions, they 
turned to Landseer as the man who knew most about these 
animals and gave him the work of carving them. He under- 
took the work, but he lived to execute only one. That, how- 
ever, was a masterpiece of sculpture, though it came from the 
hand of a painter. 

Notwithstanding Landseer’s many friends and his success 
in his art, his last years were clouded with seasons of great 
depression which increased in frequency until his death in 
the autumn of 1873. 

He left a fortune of more than a million and a half dollars, 
the result of the work of his own head and hands. This 
became the legacy of his brothers and sisters, but the world 
inherited what cannot be measured in terms of currency, the 
priceless possession of his pictures, glowing with that love 
between man and the dumb animals which enriches the homes 
of Englishmen over all the world. 
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OCCUPATION LESSONS 


A Dutch Village’ on the Sand- 
Table 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


*/¥ ARCH proved true to its name and was certainly 
awindy month. We therefore had full opportunity 
to talk of all phases of the wind and note the 
weather-vane for weather predictions. 

The wind is an unseen power, as Froebel teaches in the 
Mother Play of the ‘‘Weather-vane,”’ and is the cause of 
many effects. It is helpful in turning the wind-mill’s fans, 
in carrying great sail-boats, drying clothes, lifting kites, etc. 
It is destructive, however, when it breaks bounds, and hurri- 
canes do danage. The will is also an unseen power and the 
child must be helped to use it as a helpful power for right, 
rather than a harmf:l power for lawlessness and wrong. 

The use of the wind’s power in turning the wind-mills led 
to those of Holland, and Dutch life, which had been touched 
upon in connection with the Pilgrims’ wanderings, was taken 
up with more detail. 

DYKES 


The dykes were of course made the distinguishing feature 
of the country where the land is lower than the water and 
where the people have to build strong dykes to keep the 
ocean from flooding the pastures. Even the Dutch children 
realize the importance of these barriers and the story of the 
‘* Little Hero of Haarlen” was told. 

Thus the way was prepared for illustrating a Dutch village 
on the sand-table. When, one morning, the children found the 
table cleared, they at once asked, “‘ What are we going to make 
next?” Another pronptly guessed, “Dykes.” Then they 
began to ask for wind-mills and boats and Dutchmen, showing 
that they had a picture in their minds all ready to embody. 
For this reason the teacher should make a point never to 
destroy the sand-table illustration in the children’s sight, 
and to wait till the very day she plans to reconstruct it, that 
the sand may not stand bare, but suggest new possibilities. 
Accordingly a few were chosen to model the long row of 
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dykes. The sand was dug down to the level of the zinc lining 
along the back edge of the table for the ‘‘ocean,” and a 
“harbor” was scooped out in the center. The sand was 
carefully patted down that no “leaks” might come into the 
dykes. 

The country was then ready for wind-mills and inhabitants. 
A few Dutchmen were saved from the March poster and 
colored. These three playmates were the first to run gayly 
along..over the level land. 


WINDMILLS 


The windmills were hektographed on white, the body part 
and two fans being made separately. The two fans were 
crossed and pasted together with a sticker at the center. At 
this point a peg was inserted through the fans to let them turn 
when blown. This of course gave great delight and there 
were so many “best ones” that the table fairly bristled with 
waving arms! Splints were glued to the backs to be inserted 
in the sand. 

DUTCHMEN 


Patterns of Dutch families were hektographed and colored. 
Geese were also hektographed and cut to stand along the 
dykes, where the Dutch mothers and children were watching 
the fleet come into the harbor. (The boats are hidden by the 
dykes in the illustration.) A row of houses when colored 
and cut, were placed in two paralell lines for streets, and 
gave an air of business life to the little village.. Only the 
tops of the houses show in the foreground of the illustration. 

Other patterns of the ‘‘Dutch Cleanser” maiden and one 
with a shoe made into a boat were used. Boats, windmills, 
etc., may be found in “A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” 
Second Term. 

Freehand cuttings of boats of different sizes were made 
for a fishing fleet. A flap was folded back and glued 
to the zinc to make them stand upright. In the harbor 
was placed a ‘‘wharf’” made of a wooden box cover against 
the dyke, supported underneath by several blocks or ‘“‘piles.’’ 

For the March blackboard border were used alternating 
units of Dutch children as found on the sand-table. A band 
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of green grass against the blue sky left from the flag border 
gave a realistic backgro-nd to the scene. 
~ Stencil cuttings of “backgrounds,” left by cutting ovt the 
various units, were pasted on gray to instill economy of 
material and care in cutting to a line. - It also gave the novel 
experience of seeing the shape that was left in white filled in 
with gray. 

Large stencils of a Dutch maiden; the Mayflower, ard a 
windmill were made with chalk on gray. 

The fifth grade paid us a visit this time and wrote their 
impressions. Here are a few results: 


[have been to see a pictured place of Holland and its dykes. Holland 
has a good many children dancing and playing. There isa dyke around 
Holland to protect it from the ocean. There is a bay where the wharf 
is. There is a strait tunning along near Holland. There are ships 
coming from other countries. The windmills.are used to pump the 
water from the land back into the ocean. They do not have many large 
houses. 

The children have lots of games to play. They play quite funny 
games. ‘There are lots of geese in Holland. They seem to be*happy 
children. 

The dyke looks like the top of a person’s head with the shoulders. 
In Holland, there are many canals. 

In winter, the canals freeze and they skate on them. There are 
many children bobbing about. 


We went down to Miss Graves’ room to see her sand-table. 

In it were houses, people, wind-mills, geese, ships, and a dyke. 

There were people on top of the dyke. In one place there was a 
bay. In this bay was a wharf made out of blocks for the boats to land 
at. 

On one side of the dyke was the land, and on the other the ocean. 
There was a strait. 

The houses were low and the wind-mills high. The children were 
playing a game. 

The women wore bonnets and aprons. 
dyke. 

“The geese were near the water. There were three of them. 

The sails of the wind-mills were very large. 


The children were on the 


T went down in Miss Graves’ room to see her sand-table. I am 
going to tell what I saw there. 

There were many families going for walks. There were some geese 
following them. 

There was a large ocean there. 
water from going on the land. 

There was a wharf on the side of the dyke. 
on the land. 

On or near the dykes there were 
many wind-mills. They have the 
wind-mills to keep the water from 
the land. 


There were some dykes to keep the 


There were many house: 
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Making Story Books 
ALIceE P. ROBINSON 


Making story books, as the children called it, was a delight- 
ful occupation in the first grade in which the. teacher very clev- 
ely correlated the nature, the drawing and the language, 
whenever possible. It was nothing more than fastening to- 
gether, in booklet form, drawings on any one subject so they 
tell a connected story and portray the developnient of the les- 
sons, with a decorated cover suggestive of the work within. 

It required a little extra time on the part of the teacher to 
plan and arrange the lessons for the books, but time was saved 
in the correlation of subjects, so there were many extra periods 
during the week for phonics and reading. Then, too, it was 
an incentive to the little ones to do their best because they 
knew that they must tell the story well and do the work neatly 
to make attractive books. As soon as a book was completed 
it was-carried home to show mother. 

The teacher began the work with the study of the trees. 
The first lesson was an informal talk — simply becoiming 
acquainted with the monarchs of the forest, as she termed i: — 
which was aided with drawings of familiar trees on the board. 
This was done to call attention to the shape and growth so the 
little ones would begin to observe the trees and learn to recog- 
nize them by their striking characteristics, even at a distarce. 

At the first drawing lesson next day each child was told to 
paint, in silhouette with black water-colors, any tree he desired, 
but to do it so well the teacher could recognize it. After that 
a maple tree on the playgrounds was studied and painted, then 
an oak across the way, a magnolia in one corner of a yard 
nearby, a poplar on the street, a pine and an old apple tree. 
To relieve the monotony, some of the trees were done in free- 
hand cutting, while others were made with black crayons and 
occasionally colored crayons were used to add variety to the 
work. After'each lesson the sheets were arranged for the 
booklets and placed in a large envelope, which was kept in 
the child’s desk. 

For the covers a 9 x 12 sheet of drawing paper was folded 
through the middle, the short way. The border at topwas ruled 
with black crayon, like illustration, and the word, “Trees” 
written beneath it. Each child cut a pattern of a tree to fit 
the two-inch space, then traced around it on a sheet of paper, 





My Kite 
HARRIET HUNTING PIERSON 


My kite goes flying away, away, 
Into the bright blue sky; 

Is it lost forever? O say, O say! 
Will it come back by and by? 


I watch it soaring so high, so 
high, 
Till it’s almost out of sight; 
Where is it going, and why, O 
why? 
Do you think it will stay all 
night ? 


How lovely to travel so far, so 
far, 
With never a cent to pay! 
Perhaps it will bring me a star, 
a star, 
From out of the Milky Way. 


Perhaps it is going to call, to call 
On the man that lives in the 
moon; 
I shouldn’t be sorry at all, at all, 
But I hope it will come back 
soon. 
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one side of which had been painted a dark gray, and these 
were the trees for the border. 

The illustrations here are all from one book and the work 
of one child, which was one of the very best in the room. The 
covers of each book, while similar, displayed originality in the 
unit for design and arrangement of the same. — ‘ 

The drawings from the study of primitive life, using the 
childhood of Hiawatha, were combined to tell thestory of Indian 
life, and there were booklets filled with spring blossoms and 
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grasses, while illustrative drawings told the story of “Chicken 
Little” and other favorites. 

There is no better or more interesting way to keep and pre 
serve the work of the children and with a little system it is no 
more trouble than sorting and keeping the work to be given 
out later. In this way these little ones are led to use more 
freely the drawing for expressing themselves and they soor 
begin to see the relation of the drawing with the othe: 
lessons. 





Bird Houses Made by Pupils of Lockport. N.Y. Leah A. Yates, Teacher 


A Box of Spools 


Empty spools are often found in the nursery play-box, but 
Miss B, an ingenious primary teacher, has made good use 
of them in her school work. A dozen spools formed the 
nucleus of her collection. Choosing six of one size, she painted 
them to represent the colors of the rainbow, each one being a 
different prismatic color. These she found very useful in her 
color work. From the remainder of the spools she then chose 
three spools of different sizes, drew a face upon each just to 
please the children, who, fresh from kindergarten, called 
them, of course, “father,” ‘‘mother,” and “child.” These 
were used to teach such words as large, small, medium, or 
big, little, and medium-sized, but the children used them 
most often as beloved toys, building a house for the “‘Spool 
family” and weaving about them the most fanciful ‘tales. 
(‘‘Johnny” and “Polly,” the brother and sister, were added 
later to the Spool family.) 

Finding that spools were in such demand, Miss B appealed 
to the generosity of her friends, and soon her spool box was 
brimming full. Twenty-six of these (silk spools all of a size) 
she painted with bright red enamel, and on the side of each 
one she painted a letter of the alphabet in glossy black. These 
“‘letter spools” were great favorites. Soon there was not a 
child in the room who could not place them in alphabetical 
order and name each one correctly. The next set bore the 
numbers from one to ten. These proved so useful that later 
Miss B made a supplementary set with the numbers from 
eleven to twenty. 

Several large spools divided lengthwise into two, three, and 
four sections (respectively) were used to teach fractional 
parts. Spools glued together in two’s, three’s, and four’s, 
assisted in teaching the multiplication tables. A string of 
one hundred spools, every tenth one colored bright red, gave 
good practice in counting for the babies. 

The “ Brownie” set was very popular. For this set Miss B 
used tiny twist spools. One end painted red (for a cap), one 
half side painted black (for the hair), and a few clever lines 
for the face, transformed each spool into,a quite realistic 


brownie. To be allowed to play with them was considered : 
great privilege, the reward only of the most diligent. 

There were many other uses for the spools, too. They made 
excellent building material. And what could make a better 
smoke-stack for a train of blocks? ‘Two spools fastened side 
by side formed a tiny pair of opera glasses. Four pins driven 
into the end of a spool about the hole made a toy knitter, a 
favorite with the little girls. From two spools, a tiny box, and 
some wire, one of the boys constructed a steam-roller. 

All this goes to prove that spools have great possibilities; 
they are constructive playthings, and as such, should find : 
place in every primary room. 

Mary ELLERTON 





Rainy Day Crafts 
CECELIA HENRY 


Window Pictures 


Material: Common brown paper, white paste, red, blu: 
or any fancy colored paper, a pair of scissors, some brigh 
colored wools, tissue paper, red and white. 

These materials may be bought for a few cents or the 
may be collected from the papers that come as wrappings 
around packages. 

Take some brown, moderately stiff paper, 8 x 11”; this is 
a convenient size, but any size may be used from the ver 
smallest to the largest measurements. 

Fold the paper together and crease it, making a frame abou 
8 x 54”. Draw an oblong about 1” from the outside of the 
paper, on both sides. Cut out the inside of the paper,.leav- 
ing a frame about 1” wide. 

On plain white paper make a picture of the simplest kind 
of a house with a door, two windows at the side and one ob- 
long window over the door. 
by making an irregular line slanting across the picture and 
about half way up the side of the house. 

Cut out the lower half of the windows and the upper bi 
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Draw a hill back of the house 
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of the door and also cut out the entire oblong window above 
the door. 

Cut a square of any common red tissue paper, a little larger 
than the windows drawn in the house, and paste the wee 
squares of red paper over the places cut out. 

Take a piece of green paper and cut out any kind of trees — 

“hristmas trees are easily cut — and paste them on the hill a 
little below the house. 

When this is done the picture is ready. 

Now take the brown frame and on one side of it paste a 
piece of white tissue paper and on this arrange the picture and 
paste the white tissue paper on the other opening on the brown 
paper. Close the paper and paste the edges together. Punch 
two holes on the top, put in any pretty colored string or ribbon 
and hang the picture in the window. It makesa pretty little 
transparency and children like it much. 

There is no limit to the pictures and combinations that 
may bemadethisway. A lighthouse with awayy line near the 
base. to represent the ocean, and at the top of the lighthouse 
two long windows cut out and filled, with red tissue, makes a 
good picture. Two children cut out with a watering can, a 
house with a row of clothes fluttering in the wind, boys run- 
ning, boys swimming — anything that a child can invent will 
give amusement. 

A clever picture is made by cutting out a piece of paper like a 
fish bowl, doubling the paper so that the sides will be alike. 
Take a piece of brown paper and doubling it, place the pattern 
on each side and mark around it. Cut out the shape of the 
fish bowl, and cover each side with tissue paper. 

Cut out fishes or frogs, or any water animal, and place 
them on one side of the paper near the bottom of the bow! and 
fix them with a little paste. Fold the paper together, and 
paste the edges of the brown paper and you have a creditable 
representation of fishes swimming in a globe. 

While these materials are easily picked up with little ex- 
pense, if it is desired, any kindergarten supply store or sta- 
tionery store will furnish these. 





Lessons in Clay for Primary 


Grades III 


A TEACHER 


t Model the sphere by rolling your clay, 
with the palm of your right hand, around 
and around in a circle drawn on a piece of 
cardboard. 

2 When your sphere is perfect roll it into 
the egg shape by rolling one side of it under 
your fingers around the circumference of 
your circle, leaving the other side to roll in 
the centre untouched. The end under pres- 
sure will be the small end of the egg shape; 
the end near the centre, the big end of the 
egg shape, because it has not been rolled 
down so much. 

To model the chicken drinking water: ‘ 

1 Egg shape. 2 From small end of egg 
draw up bill of chick with tips of the fingers. 
3 Stand the egg up so that this bill will be 
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in air as Chick’s head is when he lifts it todrink. Think 
of the path the waterdrop must take inside little Chick’s 
throat, and model the throat and breast with a pretty grace- 
ful curve. Do this with the thumb. 

4 Make the back look as though it held up or balanced 
this long sweeping curve by flattening it a trifle, making it look 
as firm as the breast and throat look flexible, for somehow in 
every statue, in every figure, there must be a firm line to de- 
pend upon. 

5 Make the tail with a pinch of the thumb and fore- 
finger. 

6 Round the curve of the rump a little. 

7 Make a thumb-nail mark where you think the wing 
ends and the side and breast feathers begin. 

8 Mold a little dish on the end of your thumb for the 
Chicken to drink from. 

Tue Brirp 
1 Asinging bird has curves more elegant and less decidedly 
round than has a Chicken; curves more flowing, that is, more 
like a part of an oval than of a circle. 

2 Mold along egg shape less decidedly round at the larger 
end. 

3 From the smaller end model the neck and head of the 
bird. 

4 From the larger end model the body and wings. 

5 Pinch out the tail from the main body with the thumb 
and forefinger. 








yo. 





THE Two CHICKs WITH THE WorM 

t Model two egg shapes. 

2 Pull out the two smaller ends of the egg shapes for the 
chicks’ necks, for each chick is pulling and his neck will be 
stretched to its utmost. Pinch out the beaks from the main 
part. 

3 Place the two chicks opposite each other. 

4 Make the bodies from the larger ends of the eggs. 

5 Roll a tiny ball of clay under the fingers in a straight 
line until it rolls into the worm form. Put the worm in place 
after setting chicks on a rough dab of clay for a pedestal. 

6 Try to mold “ Mary’s little lamb” from an egg shaped 
bit of clay. 
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A California School-room 

The Kindergarten Principal, Corning, Cal, writes as 
follows: 

Am sending you this photograph of the Kindergarten and 
First Grade Primary Classes, in the Corning Public School, 
Corning, California. 

We are very proud of our Kindergarten, especially as it is 
the only one north of Sacramento, and is in a comparatively 
small school. There are only about three hundred pupils in 
the school. ’ 

The picture was taken at the end of March and there had 
just been a circus through our little town, as you can see by 
the paper cuttings. 

Fiora O. MILLER 





Some Phonics Helps 


EveLYn L. TAINTOR 


EACHING phonics is a comparatively easy thing 
except for the quota of children in every class: who 
seem to be sound deaf. They learn the sounds of 
the letters easily, and can put them together correctly, 

but are unable to tell what word they have made after it is 
sounded. Consequently we get such sounding as this, for 
instance: 

m ai — cat 

f an — ran. 

There seems to be all degrees of trouble in this line. 

Some children can hear.the more obvious sounds like f, 
s, r, etc., but have great difficulty in hearing b, d, h, and others 
less clean cut in sound. 

With some it is the initial sound which bothers; with others 
the ending. 

Some can hear the word when another child sounds it, but 
not when he himself does the sounding; some can hear it 
when there is a volume of sound as in class or concert work, 
but not from his own voice alone. 

Frequently I have found a child who would have endless 
difficulty with one particular sound though he could hear 
all the others perfectly. 

Of course these troubles do not become apparent until in- 
dividual sounding is called for. 

Such children are carried along with the tide in concert 
sounding and are not noticed; but when it comes to the ap- 
plied work and they are supposed to find out words for them- 
selves in their books, we are likely to be both appalled and 
discouraged at the result unless we have been preparing for it 
all along. 
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I have never failed to find a fairly large proportion of soun: 
deaf children in every class I have had. 
Some are more easily helped than others. Occasionally 


there is one I have not been able to reach at all, but generall: 


speaking they can all be helped by one means or anothe1 


The main thing is to find out at the outset where the troubk 


lies and begin at once to apply the remedy. I know of n 
other cure except plenty of practice in both hearing word 
sounded and in doing the sounding themselves. 


Concert sounding, which is of great value along certain lines, 
will not be enough to accomplish the best results. All cases 
can be reached more quickly by individual work; the most 
difficult cases must be reached that way. The two can bi 


worked along together in such a manner that in the long rw 


the work with individuals will not take so much extra time after 
all. The following exercises I have found of great hel) 


along this line: 


Step 1 

1 The teacher touches certain objects about the room suc! 
as bell, chair, desk, book, etc., sounding their names as sh: 
touches them and the children tell what she touched. 

2 Touch some article of dress in the same way, as belt 
collar, waist, tie, etc. 

3 Touch and sound the name of some part of the body 
as neck, head, back, arm, etc. 


4 Touch and sound different children by name as Edward, 


John, Kate, Mary, etc. 

5 Touch and sound names of objects shown in picture 
around the room as bird, boy, girl, flower, etc. 

6 Sound names of colors in various objects in sight a 
red, blue, pink, etc. 

This is what might be called concrete sounding and i 
every case the eye helps the ear. The children who are mor 
or less sound deaf are depending, of course, more upon sig] 
than on hearing, but the drill is slowly helping to develop ther 
There are several children in every class who have no idk 
what we mean by “sounding” words until they see this kin 
of objective work. 

To further this development take the same set of exercis: 
in this way. 


Step 2 

Say to the children: “We are going to play a soundir 
game to-day. I want you to shut your eyes tight and let 1 
see who has the best ears. I will sound only the names « 
things in this room (taking exercise 1 for instance) so it won 


be so hard for you. When I have sounded the word see wh » 


can tell me first what it was.” 
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Let the children speak out without waste of time in raisin 
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hands. If certain children become so proficient as to habitu- 
ally lead the class and,never give,the slower ones who need it 
most a chance they can be asked as a reward to listen with 
you and help you/judge which, pupils are next quickest. 

r; When the interest in this kina of ,work begins to lag a little 
because the exercises have become too easy for the class in 
general take a little more difficult set. 


Step 3 

We may call this the Action group and the actions called 
for take the place of the eye in helping the ear, for there will 
always be some children who can hear instantly and the 
slower ones will imitate them. In addition, the spirit of a 
game is kept and interest is quickened by thus giving the 
children opportunity to move about a little. 


1 Sound certain actions to be performed by the body, as: 
stand, sit, jump, bend, etc. 

2 Sound actions to be performed by hands, as: clasp, 
wave, stretch, etc. 

3 Sound certain noises to be made, as: groan, laugh, 
whistle, sneeze, etc. 

4 Sound actions performed in play, as: roll hoop, tag, 
row, shoot, etc. 

5 Sound motions representative of animals, as: bird 
flying, horse running, hen scratching, etc. 

6 Sound motions made by inanimate things, as: gate, 
swinging, wheel turning, flag waving, etc. 

7 Sounds made by objects, as: boom of drum, bang of gun, 
hiss of steam,"sound of engine, etc. 

8 Sound cries of animals as: dog, cat, cow, lamb, duck, 
etc., 


Step 4 

‘the next set is more difficult still. These exercises depend 
upon sound alone. ‘ell the children you will sound for 
them the things they can see only with their mind’s eye. 

1 Names of things to eat: bread, cake, pie, candy, etc. 
Names of dishes on their tables: cups, saucer, plate, etc. 
Names of flowers: rose, lily, buttercup, etc. 

Names of fruits and nuts, apple, pear, chestnut, etc. 
Names of birds: robin, sparrow, crow, etc. 

Names of wild animals: lion, tiger, elephant, etc. 
Names of pets: bird, lamb, dog, cat, etc. 

Names of relatives: father, mother, aunt, uncle, etc. 
Names of things they would see on the street: car, 
team, house, tree, etc. 

10 Names of pieces of money: cent, dime, nickel, dollar, 
etc. 

11 Names of parts of house: cellar, kitchen, hall, parlor, 
etc. 

12 Names of articles of furniture: chair, table, bed, couch, 
etc. 

13 Names of tools: saw, axe, plane, hammer, etc. 

14 Names of musical instruments: piano, violin, fife, 
drum, etc. 

15 Names of playthings: dolls, tops, carts, hoops, etc. 


Co on anf Ww bd 


The children who find no difficulty in sounding will find 
these exercises so easy that they will be mere fun to them. 
To insure the lion’s share of drill for the pupils who need it 
most, and to develop a like proficiency in them, certain varia- 
tions in the use of these exercises can be made. These will 
amount practically to individual work and still keep the whole 
class interested and taking part. 

The teacher long before this time will have made out her 
list of children who need speecial help. 


1 Calling a few of these to the front, she can ask the chil- 
dren in their seats to listen and choose the one doing the best 
sounding. 

2 Or she can ask the children sitting to sound for those 
standing. 

3 The exercises in the first group may be used by individ- 
ual children who are told, for instance: 


@ Touch and sound every article on my desk. 
b Touch and sound everything you see on the table. 
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¢ On your desk. 

d On the blackboard. 

e Touch every child in your row and sound his name 
when you touch him. 

f Sound the names of all the people in your house. 

g Sound the name of some colors you can see in this room. 


4 Instead of asking the class as a whole to close their 
eyes as in Step 2, a row of children or some special group may 
be stationed in some part of the room with their backs to the 
objects sounded. 


This can be narrowed down to only one child by letting 
the children who are judged the quickest sit down. 


5 Have some child turn his back to the school and let the 
children sound objects touched by the teacher. 

6 Tell the child to sound the word three times before 
trying to pronounce it. Strange to say this often works well. 
The sound which wasn’t heard the first time seems to soak in 
by repetition. 


After this kind of work has been carried on for some”time, 
the class will be ready for almost any sounding, and regular 
abstract drills from books charts, cards, blackboard lists, etc. 
can be used with profit. The children will also enjoy an occa- 
sional simple story. Told or read phonetically — that is: 
Mary had a little c-as. (Children repeat sentence giving 
word that was sounded.) 


It was a y-e-l-l-ow cat. 
It’s name was B-u-ff. 

It slept in a b-a-s-k-e-t. 

It liked milk to d-r-i-n-k. 


Fables and short stories the children are familiar with 
can be used in this way. To begin with these exercises will 
probably have to be used singly, one being quite long enough 
for a lesson. Short, brisk periods are better than longer 
ones. 

Afterwards several exercises can be taken in one lesson 
with perfect ease as far as time goes, and with added interest 
because of the variety. 





March Construction Work 
N. B. H. 


THE Duck Ponp 


Give each child two sheets of drawing paper, each 9 xr2”. 
Color one with crayon or flat wash, a light blue, to represent 
water; this to be the foreground of the picture. Color sheet 
2 to about one-half its height with green (for grass) and the 
upper half blue (for sky). Or the lower part of sheet 2 may 
have hills drawn upon it, and the blue sky above. 

Now fold up about 1”, or a little more, across the bottom of 
sheet 2, and paste sheet 1 (the foreground of the picture) upon 
this fold in such a way that the two papers are at right angles 
to each other; and, if necessary, paste small braces across the 
lower corners to hold the sheets in this position. 

Draw, color, and cut out ducks of various sizes. Mount 
these, by means of small paper supports pasted at the backs, 
so that the ducks appear to be swimming upon the blue 
water. Color and cut water grasses and rushes, and mount 
in the same way, taking care that they are not made too tall 
and slender. Of course the ducks will have no feet, as they 
are supposed to be swimming in the water. 

If desired, a portion of sheet 1 may be colored green 
to represent grass on the shore of the pond; in this case, 
some ducks with feet might be mounted upon this “grass.” 


KITES THAT REALLY FLY 


Construct “Foreground” and “Background” as in the 
‘“‘Duck-pond” lesson, but color the horizontal sheet all green 
(for grass) instead of blue, as in the other lesson. Give each 
child a hektographed copy of the accompanying figures of 
children or similar ones; pupils to dress these in different 
colors, then cut them out, and mount by means of supports, 
as in other lesson. Cut, freehand, two or three kites with 
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tails, and a small circle or two, filled in with red or blue, for 
oy balloons. Now give each pupil three pieces of fine wire 
from 5” to 8” long; this may be found in Dennison’s supplies, 
or, as a fairly good substitute, the so-called “‘invisible” wire 
nairpins may be used, if opened to their full length. Fasten 
one end of each wire into the hand of one of the cut-out chil- 
dren, in such a way that the other end is high in the air; then 
to this other end, attach the kites, or balloons. The children 
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are wild with delight to see the brightly colored toys really 
suspended in air, as if they were truly flying in the March 
wind. 
NoTtEs 

1 The wires will give no trouble in staying “ put,” if they are’woven 
into the little paper hands, just as one would run a needle into a‘piece 
of cloth; fasten kites and balloons in same way. 

2 Color kites and balloons on both sides, in case of their twisting 
around on the wire. 





LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 





How We Dramatized ‘‘Chicken 
Little” in Costume 


EstHer WHITE 


Chicken Little 


NE day while Chicken Little was playing in the garden 
() a leaf fell on her tail. She was greatly frightened at 
this, for shethought the sky was falling, soshehastened 
off to tell the king. On her way to the king she met 

Hen Pen, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Hen Pen, the sky is falling!” 

“How do you know that?” asked Hen Pen. 

“Oh!” said Chicken Little, “‘I saw it with my eyes, I heard 
it with my ears and a part of it fell on my tail, and I am going 
to tell the king.” 

“May I go with you?” asked Hen Pen. 

“Oh, certainly!” answered Chicken Little. 

So they both ran on and on until they met Cocky Locky. 

“Oh, Cocky Locky, the sky is falling!” said Hen Pen. 

“How do you know that, Hen Pen?” said Cocky Locky. 

“ Chicken Little told me.” 

“How do you know that, Chicken Little?” 

“Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears and a 
part of it fell on my tail, and we are going to tell the king!” 

“May I go with you?” asked Cocky Locky. 

“Oh, certainly!” said they. 

Then they all went on and on and on until they met Duck 
Luck. 

“Qh, Duck Luck, the sky is falling!” said Cocky Locky. 

“How’do you know that?” asked Duck Luck, 

“Hen Pen told me!” 

“How do you know that, Hen Pen?” 

“Chicken Little told me!” 

“How do you know that, Chicken Little?” 

“Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears and a 
part of it fell on my tail, and we are going to tell the king!” 

“May I go with you?” asked Duck Luck. 

“Oh, certainly!” said they. 

So they went on and on and on until they met Goose Loose. 
‘Oh, Goose Loose, the sky is falling!” said Duck Luck. 


“How do you know that, Duck Luck?” asked Goose Loose 

“Cocky Locky told me.” 

“How do you know that Cocky Lacky?’’ 

“Hien Pen told me.” 

“How do you know that, Hen Pen?” 

“Chicken Little told me.” 

“How do you know that, Chicken Little?’ 

“Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears ana a 
part of it fell on my tail, and we are going to tell the king!” 

“May I go with you?” asked Goose Loose 

“Oh, certainly!” said they. 

So they all travelled on and on and on until they met Gander 
Lander. 

“Oh, Gander Lander, the sky is falling!” said Goose Loose. 

“How do you know that, Goose Loose?” asked Gander 
Lander. 

“Duck Luck told me.” 

“How do you know that, Duck Luck?” 

“Cocky Locky told me.” 

“How do you know that, Cocky Locky?” 

“Hen Pen told me.” 

“How do you know that, Hen Pen?’ 

“Chicken Little told me.” 

“How do you know that, Chicken Little?” 

“Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears and a 
part of it fell on my tail, and we are going to tell the king!” 

“May I go with you ?” asked Gander Lander. 

“Oh, certainly!” said they. 

So they all traveled on and on until they met Turkey Lurkey. 

“Oh, Turkey Lurkey, the sky is falling!”’ said Gander Lan- 
der. 

“How do you know that, Gander Lander?” asked]Turkey 
Lurkey. 

“Goose Loose told me.” 

“How do you know that, Goose Loose?”’ 

“Duck Luck told me.” 

“How do you know that, Duck Luck?” 

“Cocky Locky told me.” 

“How do you know that, Cocky Locky?” 

“Hen Pen told me.” 

“How do you know that, Hen Pen?” 

“Chicken Little told me.” 

“How do you know that, Chicken Little?” 
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lly 


i “Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and a 
Cc 


part of it fell on my tail, and we are going to tell the king!” 
“May I go with you?” asked Turkey Lurkey. 
> “Oh, certainly!” said they. 
ven E So they all traveled on and on and on until they met Foxy 
ce «BSCLoxy. 
“Oh, Foxy Loxy, the sky is falling!” said Turkey Lurkey. 
“How do you know that, Turkey Lurkey?” asked Foxy 
Loxy. 
“Gander Lander told me.” 
“How do you know that, Gander Lander?” 
“Goose Loose told me.” 
“How do you know that, Goose Loose?” 
| “Duck Luck told me.”’ 


ing 


“How do you know that, Duck Luck?” 
“Cocky Locky told me.” 
: “How do you know that, Cocky Locky?” 
f “Hen Pen told me.” 
“How do you know that, Hen Pen?” 
: “Chicken Little told me.” 
“How do you know that, Chicken Little?” 

“Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and a 
part of it fell on my tail, and we are going to tell the king!” 

“T know just where the king lives; follow me and I will take 
you to his palace,” said Foxy Loxy. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, Foxy Loxy!” they all said, and 
they followed him. They went on and on and on. But in- 
stead of taking them to the king’s palace, Foxy Loxy led them 
to his own den, where they all lost their lives, excepting Chicken 
Little, who was the last to enter the cave. Hen Pen preceded 
Chicken Little and when she saw the danger she shouted: 

“Run back, Chicken Little, or Foxy Loxy will snap off your 
head.” 

So Chicken Little ran away and was not harmed. 





se This story is especially well adapted for dramatization. 
There is no necessity for any deadening drill, for the repetition 
and the questioning are in such simple form that the conver- 
sation is free and easy. If dramatized in costume, it is de- 
sirable entertainment for a special occasion. When the cos- 
tumes are home-made, they can be produced at little expense. 
The picture shows the figures as they appeared in our dramati- 
a zation. We planned the chanticleer suits without a pattern 

of any kind except that suggested from a chanticleer doll. 

The mothers of the pupils made the gowns, the material of 

which consisted principally of percale and of paper in diffe1- 














ler ent colors. For example, the foundation of Cocky Locky’s 

suit was a brown percale made in jumper fashion and feathered 
se. with red and with green percale. The long tail feathers were 
ler | in these colors too and were wired so that they could be curved 


in rooster tail fashion. Turkey Lurkey’s feathers were made 
of gray crépe paper. The tail was spread and held in place 
by a wire fastened to it. This wire extended around the 
child’s neck under his collar. Chicken Little’s suit was made 
of yellow outing flannel. Strips of the goods were fringed by 
cutting and then fastened on the sleeves to represent wings. 
Hen Pen’s suit was red, Duck Luck’s yellow, Goose Loose’s 
gray, and Gander Lander’s white. The foundations were 
rompers. Some of the fowls had yellow covering for the legs 
2 with yellow padded toes, others wore their brown hose over 
low slippers. The heads of all except Goose Loose’s were 
purchased but they can easily be made of paper in appro- 
priate colors by attaching a bill to a bonnet-shaped head 


Wy, gear. I am sure that the home-made headgear of Goose 
a Loose, the third in the line, is as clever.y made as any of 

the others. Foxy Loxy walked on all fours and wore a 
ey wolf-skin rug that had the animal’s head and tail attached. 


On the stage, we had woods arranged for the fowls to wan- 
der in and we had a chicken house adjoining the poultry yard, 
which was surrounded by a picket fence. When the stage 
| curtain was opened, Cocky Locky, who crowed loudly at that 
| moment, was perched in the window of the chicken house, Hen 

a “pv in the = gal A clucking and Chicken Little ran 
about cheeping. en the care-taker of the poultry appeared 
with a basket of com. He called the pos ae at the 
same time he threw corn‘on the ground in the chicken yard. 
The chickens ran to the yard and began to pick up the food in 
a Tavenous manner. In a short time they were chased from 
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the yard into the front of the stage by Duck Luck, Goose Loose 
and Gander Lander, who rushed from behind the curtain, 
quacking and squawking, into the yard for food. These in 
turn fared.a similar treatment, when they were alarmed by 
the loud ‘‘gobble, gobble” of Turkey Lurkey, who rushed in 
upon them a few minuteslater. Then the care takercame and 
drove them all off the stage, after which Chicken Little wan- 
dered through the woods and finally was startled by the leaf 
that fell on her tail. She ran in great fright and was met by 
Hen Pen to whom she told her trouble. (The dialogue of 
the story began at this point.) 

When they had finished their conversation, they ran along 
until they were met by Cocky Locky; then the dialogue was 
resumed, after which they went along in line, each making the 
noise peculiar to the fowl which he represented until the next 
character was met, and so on, each new comer leading the line 
with Chicken Little at the end. At last, the entire line moved 
along and met Foxy Loxy, who made his inquiries, to which 
they promptly responded and whose advice they speedily 
accepted. Now, the entire cast passed along the stage follow- 
ing Foxy Loxy and at the same time making audible the poul- 
try yard echoes. Foxy Loxy’s den was in a remote corner of 
the stage. He preceded his enthusiastic followers into the 
den; then, as each one entered, a despairing wail was heard 
prior to the snapping off of his head. Bvt he was not so suc- 
cessful in Hen Pen’s case, for she divined his intentions in time 
to shout to Chicken Little not to enter. Then Chicken Little 
ran cheeping to the chicken house. 


The Waking of the Seeds 


(A March Finger Play) 


BertTHa E. BusH 


(Let one child impersonate the teacher and sit at the teacher’s desk. 
The others at their seats imitate her motions.) 


Teacher [I'll tell you how the seeds wake up, 





Girls The seeds wake up, 
Boys The seeds wake up, 
All We'll tell you how the seeds wake up 


In good old blustering March. 


Teacher ‘The spring rain comes a-pattering,? 


Girls Comes pattering, 
Boys Comes pattering, 
All The spring rain comes a-pattering 


On rainy days in March. 


Teacher The brisk wind comes a-blowing,* 


Girls Comes blowing, 
Boys Comes blowing, 
All The brisk wind comes a-blowing 


On windy days in March. 


Teacher The warm spring sun comes shining,’ 


Girls Comes shining, 
Boys Comes shining, 
All The warm spring sun comes shining 


On sunny days in March. 


Teacher ‘The seeds begin to stretch themselves, 


Girls Stretch upward,4 
Boys Stretch downward.s 
All The seeds wake up and stretch themselves; 


That’s what they do in March. 


Teacher The rain, the wind, the shining sun, 
Girls The rain, 


Boys The wind, 

Girls The shining sun, 

All All do their part and it is done 
In good old blustering March, 


MoTIONS 
1 Fingers make a pattering on desk like raindrops. 
2 Imitate sound of wind with an “Oo-00-00-00-00.” 
3 Lift hands up till fingers touch overhead to indicate sun in 
zenith. Then bring them down softly as sunbeams fall. 
4 Reach arms up to show how leaflets spring up from the seed. 
5 Point downward to show how roots go. 
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WEEK BY WEEK LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Have the children copy the following poem in their com- 
position books: 
THE WIND 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
— Christina Rossetti 
Tuesday 
Conversation on the Wind. How do your faces know when 
the wind is blowing? What does the'wind do to your clothes? 
What does the wind do to the clothes hung on the line to dry? 
What does the wind do for the ships? What does the wind 
do to paper pin-wheels when we run with them in our hands? 
What does the wind do to the large wind-mills? 


Wednesday 
(For the teacher.) Teach the children the little poem, 
“The Wind.” 


Thursday 
Write sentences answering the following questions: 
How do we know when the wind blows? 
What does the wind do to the trees? 
What does the wind do to the clothes hanging on the line? 
What does the wind do for the ships? 
What does the wind do to the wind-mills? 


Friday 
Story for Reproduction: 


THE WIND AND THE SUN 
“I am stronger than you,” said the North Wind to the 
Sun. 
“That is not so,” said the Sun. 


“‘Everybody knows that 
I am stronger than you.” 


“Show that you are stronger, then,” said the North Wind. . 


“Do you see that man coming? I can make him take off 
his coat. You cannot,” said the Sun. 

“‘We will see about that,” the North Wind replied. ‘The 
one that makes the man take off his coat is the stronger.” 

“Very well,” said the Sun. ‘You may try first.” 

The North Wind blew and blew, as hard as ever he could. 

“Oh, how the wind blows!” said the man. ‘I must but- 
ton my coat up tight.” 

The harder the North Wind blew, the tighter the man held 
on to his coat. 

At last the North Wind said, ‘“‘I cannot make the man 
take off his coat, but neither can you.” 

The Sun said nothing, but he came out from behind a cloud 
and smiled. 

“How good that warm sun feels!” said the man. 
getting warm,” and he unbuttoned his coat. 

By this time it was noon. 

“The sun is too much for me,” the man said at last, and he 
took off his coat. - 

The Sun had shown that he was stronger than the North 
Wind. 


“Tt is 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 

For Dictation: 

The pussy willows were asleep in their brown cradles 
Mr. Wind rocked the cradles. 


Mr. Sun made the cradles warm. 
The pussy willows awoke and put out their heads. 


Tuesday 


Have the following copied in the composition books: 


Pussy WILLows 


Dainty pussy willow, 
On a swaying bough, 
Sang awhile to Springtime, 
Soft and low; 
What we heard them telling 
In the splashing rain, 
We will tell to you again. 


Yes, we are pussies, 
Though we never purr; 
See, we are dressed 
In softest fur; 
Children reach to gather us 
With loving care, 
As we gently sway in air. — Selected 


Wednesday 

(For the Teacher.) Have the children learn the poem, 
“Pussy Willows.” ‘Then have half the children recite the 
first stanza, and all but two of the others recite the second 
stanza. While the second stanza is being recited, the two 
who have been selected as the “children” walk up and down 
the aisles, pretending to gather the pussy willows. 


Thursday 
Write answers, in complete sentences, to the following: 
Who woke the pussy willows? 
What color are pussy willows? 
Where do you find the pussy willows? 
How many pussy willows can you find on a stem? 


Friday 
Story for Reproduction: 


Pussy WILLow’s Hoop 


Pussy Willow had been shut,up in her house by the brook 
all winter. One morning sshe\opened the door and stepped 
out. Spring had come, though none of the flowers were up 

“Why, who is this?” asked the brook. “‘Mistress Pussy 
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Willow, how do you do? You are up bright and 
early, but why do you wear that gray hood? Sum- 
mer iscoming. Every day the sun gets warmer.” 

“Oh,” said Pussy Willow, ‘Mother Nature told 
me to keep the hood on. I might catch cold.” 

Everybody was glad to see Pussy Willow, but 
they were all curious to know why she wore a fur 
hood. 

Poor Pussy! She thought of taking it off, they 
all said so much about it, but she did not. 

Mr. Robin whispered some sly things to Pussy’s 
friends. The next morning the buds, the birds 
and the brook cried, ‘‘Baldhead!]* Baldhead! 
Pussy has to wear a hood because ‘she has no 
hair!” 

Pussy Willow felt very badly, but she only said, 
“Wait and see!” 

One morning everybody had a surprise. There 
was Pussy Willow with no fur hood at all, but cov- 
ered with bright yellow hair. 

“Pussy is not a baldhead; she has bright yellow 
hair,” cried all her friends. And Mr. Robin hid 
his head for shame. 

—Adapted from a story by Mara Pratt 


Tarp WEEK 
Monday 
For Dictation: 
Summer is nigh; 
How do I know? 
Why, this very day 
A robin sat on a willow spray, 
And merrily sang a song of May. 


Tuesday 

Conversation: Who has seen a robin this Spring? 
Where had he been all Winter? What colors are 
his feathers? Whatdoeshe sing? (Kill’em, cure 
’em.)' What does the robin eat? What kind of eggs 
does the mother robin lay? . iy 


Wednesday 
Write a story, telling what you know about'the robin. 


Thursday 


(For the Teacher.) Read the following poem, and have 
the children tell the story in their own words: 


~ol 


A plump little robin flew down from the tree, 
To hunt for a worm which he happened to see. 


A frisky young chicken came scampering by, 
And gazed at the robin with wondering eye. 


Said the chicken: ‘What a queer looking chicken is that; 
Its wings are so long and its body so fat!” 


While the robin remarked, loud enough to be heard; 
“Dear me!” an exceedingly strange-looking bird.” 


“Can you sing?” robin asked, and the chicken said, “‘No,”’ 
But asked in its turn if the robin could crow. 


So the bird sought a tree and the chicken a wall, 
And each thought the other knew nothing at all. 
Friday 
(For the Teacher.) Allow the children to dramatize, in 
their own way, the story of the robin and the chicken. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Story for Reproduction: 


Lorp WELLINGTON AND THE TOAD 
Lord Wellington was once walking in his garden, when he 
saw a little boy looking at something on the ground. 
Wellington walked over to see what the boy was looking at. 
“What are you doing there?” Lord Welli asked. 
“IT am feeding my toad,” answered the boy, showing his 
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odd pet. ‘They are going to send me away to school,” he 
went on, “and I am afraid my toad will die.” 

“T will take care of the toad for you,” Lord Wellington 
said. 

So the boy went away to school. By and by there came a 
letter from the great Lord Wellington, telling the boy that 
his toad was well. 


Tuesday 
Write what you know about a toad. 


Wednesday 
(For the Teacher.) Let the children make their own 
dramatization of the following poem: 


Frocs AT SCHOOL 


Twenty froggies went to school 
Down beside a weedy pool; 
Twenty little coats of green, 
Twenty vests all white and clean. 


“We must be in time,” said they; 

“First we study, then we play; 
That is how we keep the rule, 
When we froggies go to school.” 


Master Bull-Frog, grave and stern, 
Called the classes in their turn; 

° Taught them how to nobly strive, 
Likewise how to leap and dive. 


From his seat upon the log, 

Showed them how to say “Ker-chog!” 
Also how to dodge a blow 

From the sticks which bad boys throw. 


Twenty froggies grew up fast; 
Bull-frogs they became at last; 
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Not one dunce among the lot; 
Not one lesson they forgot. 


Polished to a high degree, 

As each froggie ought to be, 

Now they sit on other logs, 
Teaching other little frogs. — Selected 


Third 


First WEEK 

Monday 

Conversation on the new month. What is the name of 
the new month? How many days are there in March? 
What other months have thirty-one days? Why is March 
called the Windy month? In what season is March? What 
are the other months of the Spring season? What season 
is just past? What are the months of the Winter season? 
What season follows Spring? What are the months of the 
Summer season? What happens on March twenty-first, that 
occurs at only one other time in the year? (Day and night of 
equal length.) When, after March twenty-first, will day and 
night be of equal length? When is the longest day of the 
year? When is the shortest day of the year? 


Tuesday 
Have the following poem copied in the composition books: 


Boats SAIL ON THE RIVER 


Boats sail on the river, 
And ships sail on the seas, 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please, 
But the bow that bridges heaven 
And overtops the trees 
And builds a road from earth to sky 
Is prettier far than these. — Rossetti 


What makes the boats sail on the rivers? What makes the 
ship,sail on the seas? What is the bow that bridges heaven? 


Wednesday 
Write a list of the name words (nouns) in the poem, “‘ Boats 
Sail on the Rivers.” 


Thursday 

Write four sentences telling what the boats, the ships, the 
clouds and the bow do, in the poem, “Boats Sail on the 
Rivers.” 


Friday 
Write a word that rhymes with boat; with sea; with sky; 
with bow; with road. 
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Thursday 
Write five seritences about a gold-fish. 


Friday 
For Dictation: 
What a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 
A funny old fellow is he. 


Year 


Monday 
Story for Reproduction: 


SECOND WEEK 


Tue MILLterR oF DEE 


There was once a miller, who lived on the bank of a small 
river called the Dee. The miller of Dee did not have much 
money, but he was busy all day long. When the day’s work 
was ended, he went home to his cottage, where his good wife 
was waiting for him. The children ran to meet him as he 
came. 

So the miller was happy and contented, in spite of his 
poverty. He had a wife and children and all the things he 
really needed to keep him from debt and misery. 

The miller used to sing to himself, as he worked: 


“T envy no one — no, not I — 
And no one envies me.” 


One day he was singing this song, and he suddenly saw 
standing before him a finely dressed man, on a beautiful 
horse. It was the king. 

The king was very rich, and he had many people to wait 
upon him, but he had so many worries that he could not 
rest. He waited until the miller had finished his song, and 
then he said, “‘How is it that you are so happy, when you 
have so little 2” 

The miller replied, ‘I am happy because I have work. | 
earn my bread, I owe nobody anything, and I have a wife 
and children to love me.” 

The king turned away, but he said as he went, “‘Do not 
sing any more that no one envies you. If I could be as 
happy as you, I would rather be a miller beside the river Dee, 
than the king on his throne.” 


Tuesday 

Write a story about the miller of Dee. Tell what kind of 
a house he lived in; what were the names of his children; 
where the children played; what the children did; what the 
miller ground in his mill; what turned the mill. 

For Dictation: 


There was a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the River Dee. 

He worked and sang from morn till night, 
No king more blithe than he. 
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M onday d 
(For the Teacher.) Have the children commit to memory 
the second two stanzas of the poem, ‘“‘The Bluebird.” 
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Wednesday 

Write answers, in complete sentences, to the following 
questions: 

What do the twigs on the trees do in March? 

What do the buds on the trees do in March? 

What does the grass do in March? 

What do the seeds in the ground do in March? 

What do the birds do in March? 

What do the ice and snow do in March? 

What does the air do in March? 


Thursday 
Poem to be memorized: 


THE BLUEBIRD 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing — 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary; 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat, 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 
Listen awhile and you'll hear what he is saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying; 


“Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of Winter I know; 
Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer: 
Summer is coming, and Springtime is here. 


“Little white snowdrops! I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come, open your eyes; 
Daffodils! Daffodils! say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming, and Springtime is here!” 
— Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller 





Have the poem copied in the composition books. 


Friday , 
(For the Teacher.) Have the children commit to memory 
the first two stanzas of the poem, “The Bluebird.” 


Turrp WEEK 


Tuesday ; 
Have the children recite ‘‘The Bluebird,” in concert. 


Wednesday 

Write definitions, with the aid of a dictionary, for the 
following words from “The Bluebird”: dreary; cheery; 
leaps; swayings: weary; message. 


Thursday . 
Write five sentences about things mentioned in the poem, 
“The Bluebird.” 


Friday 
Write a list of the doing words (verbs) in the poem, “The 
Bluebird.” 


FourtH WEEK 
Story for Reproduction: 


THREE GOLD FISHES 


Once upon a time a man put three little gold fishes into a 
pond of clear water. Every day he went to the pond and 
threw fish food into the water. The gold fishes would swim 
to the surface of the water and eat the food. © « 

Then the man would talk to the gold fishes and say, “Little 
fishes, you must remember two things, if you wish to be safe 
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and happy. Never swim into the big pond which is con- 
nected with this pond, and never go up to the bank.” 

As the fishes did not understand what he said, the man took 
a stick, and every time a fish went near the entrance to the 
big pond, he hit the water with his stick. When they went 
near to the bank, he did the same. 

The gold fishes understood now that they must keep away 
from the big pond and the bank, but they could not think 
why. They thought about it, and talked about it, and the 
more they thought about it and talked about it, the more 
they wanted to go. 

By and by one of the gold fish said, ‘I am going into the 
big pond and see what it is like. Then I will come back and 
tell you.” 

The second gold fish said, ‘‘I am going up on the bank, 
and see what it is like. Then I will come back and tell you.” 

The third gold fish said, ‘I do not know why the man does 
not want us to do these things, for he is good and kind. But 
I shall do as he says.” 

The first gold fish swam into the big pond. As soon as he 
was there a big fish came along and ate him up. 

The second gold fish swam up to the bank. There 'was 
no water on the bank, and he died. 

And the third gold fish was the only one left. — Adapted 


Tuesday 
Write the story of the three gold fishes. 


Wednesday 
Write the names of four parts of the clock. 
Write the names of four parts of the teacher’s desk. 
Write the names of four parts of the window. 
Write the names of four parts of the door. 


Thursday 
Write five questions that you could ask the teacher, 


Friday 
For Dictation: 
Down through the sunshine 
Wings flutter and fly; 
Quick little violet, 
Open your eye! 





Who Said It? 


“Not I,” Sir Robin said; 
And thereupon his head 
In great disdain he tossed; 

“Don’t think because I sing, 
It surely must be spring; 
My almanac was lost.” 


“Not I,” Miss Crocus said; 
And gently bowed her head 
To hide a falling tear; 

“It would be premature 
And foolish, I am sure. 

To say that spring is here.” 


“Not I,” old Oak tree said; 
The brown leaves overhead 
Rustled in spiteful glee; 

“If spring were here, forsooth, 
I would renew my youth; 

I never said it; see?” 


Just then the sun came out, 
And put the clouds to rout; 

And on the steeple high 

The vane whirled south, and lo — 
Would you believe it though ? — 
All nature answered, “I.” 
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“Deaf and Dumb” Arithmetic 


There is a game of which my youngest primary class never 
tire, and which has made their number work very clear to 
them. We call it ‘‘Deaf and Dumb” arithmetic. 

To each child is given a little bundle of enlarged sticks — 
the brightly colored ones, two inches long and three-sixteenths 
of an inch square. If the example to be presented is one in 
addition, such as 6 + 2 = 8, I proceed in the following man- 
ner. I put the number 6 on the board and the children place 
six sticks in a row on their desks. I then put + 2 on the 
board and they place two sticks a little way from the six sticks. 
After a hasty glance at their desks to see if the proceedings 
thus far have been correctly carried on, I complete the ex- 
ample with = 8, and the children push their two sticks and six 
sticks close together, counting them silently by touching each 
stick to see if their result corresponds with mine. The ex- 
ample on the board is then erased — a signal for the children 
to put their sticks ‘‘back in the wood-pile.” 

An example in subtraction is carried out along similar lines. 
Suppose the example to be 7 — 5 = 2. The number 7 is 
put on the board, the children counting out seven sticks on 
their desks. When — 5 is put on the board they take five 
sticks away from the seven. I complete the example with 
= 2, and glance at the desks to see if the work is correct. 

For an example in multiplication, such as 3 X 3 = 9, put 
3 X 3 0n the board, the children placing three bundles of three 
sticks each on their desks — then proceed as for addition. 
Division is sometimes hard for little beginners, but when it is 
accomplished with the sticks it is ea8y indeed. Take the ex- 
ample 8 + 2 = 4. The number 8 is placed on the board and 
the children count out eight sticks. When + 2 is written, 
they separate the eight sticks into little bundles of twos. The 
example on the board is completed and the work on the desks 
examined to see if the four bundles are there. 

Absolute quiet prevails throughout the whole game. We 
are all “deaf and dumb.” No one is allowed to say a word, 
and if he does his sticks are taken away. A nod will tell the 
children if their work is correct, a shake of the head if it is 
wrong. The children enter eagerly into the spirit\of the 
game and an air of mystery pervades all proceedings. Be- 
sides helping to make plain these problems to the little ones 
by visualizing the combinations of numbers, it gives the 
teacher’s voice rest for fifteen minutes —a welcome respite 
to that hard-worked organ. — 

Epira Matcotm Waite 





A Spelling Game 


When a new story is taken up, announce that at its close 
the class will try an alphabetical spelling game, the words to 
be taken from the story. 

On the day chosen, distribute half length pieces of foolscap 


and direct that the name be written and the lines numbered | 


to twenty-six 

During the week, the children may have been making lists. 
Tell them that any word beginning with ex will be accepted 
for x if the apostrophe is properly used. Also promise some 
favor to the boy and girl handing in the best lists, as this will 
help to avoid short words. 

When the papers are numbered let the children write their 
words at their own speed; if the story does not furnish a word 
for each letter, allow a substitute to be given from some other 
source, 

The following list from “The Nightingale.” by Hans 
Andersen, illustrates the directions. 


I among Io Japan 9 splendid 

2 beautiful 11 kitchen 4 travelers 

3 countries 12 listened 21 understood 
4 diamonds 13 moment 22 velvet 

5 emperor 14 noticing 23 wonderful 
6 forgotten Is over 24 ’xactly 

7. gardener 16 palace 25 year 

8 happened 17 quiet 26 (Zebra) 

9 inviting 18 reward 


NELLIE G. STONE 





Pussy Willow Cards 


Draw a fence, and glue a pussy willow on the top of each 
post. Write the following lines underneath: 


We are pretty little pussies, 
But we never purr, 
We are warm and snug and happy, 
In our coats of fur. 
CATHERINE M. GOULD 





A Spelling Device 


When we looked into Miss Blake’s room to say ‘“‘good- 
morning” the other day, the first thing that caught our eye 
was the spelling words, written large in crayon in the spelling 
corner of the green blackboard. Just a column of words 
in white chalk, but the letter most often missed in each word, 
the “a” in “separate” and “sugar,” the “e” in “receive” 
was written in with red crayon. 

“Why thus?” we wanted to know. 

“Red danger signals,” answered Miss Blake. 

“You know the red lantern is always hung out to light 
up the dangerous place. Well, isn’t the ‘a’ in ‘separate’ 
a pitfall? When studying their lesson the children notice 
particularly the position of the red letters so that they may not 
fall through the weak places in their words.” 

\Whereupon we borrowed the red crayon and went straigh 
to JourJow7 , room to «lo likewise. 


Lioivu G. PARKER 
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There should be a Victor 
in YOUR school 


If Caruso the greatest tenor, Melba the greatest soprano, Paderewski the 
greatest pianist, Mischa Elman and Kubelik the greatest violinists, should visit 
your city on a certain date to sing or play for the pupils of your school, would 
you not consider it a great compliment, and an event that would live in the 
minds of the scholars for the balance of their lives? 

If some great philanthropist should endow your school with the services of 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor's Band or Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, would it not be the 
greatest aid in the musical uplift of every pupil in your school? 

If Jessie L. Gaynor and her talented daughters should volunteer to come 
right into your school and sing the beautiful Gaynor songs for the little children 
whenever you wished, would you not feel that your school was signally honored, 
and would not this interpretation of her works give your little ones a true 
exemplification of the Gaynor songs? 

If your school had a full orchestra directed by Elizabeth Burchenal, don’t 
you believe that your scholars would become most proficient in all the folk 
dances and games she has collected and compiled? 

If you are planning a special program of “Songs of the Nations,” would it 
not be apropos to the occasion to have Evan Williams or John McCormack 
step in and sing for you a dozen of the beautiful old Scotch and Irish songs? 

If in the preparation of part songs and :choruses in your grammar grades, 
high schools and glee clubs, an opera company could step on your stage, 
wouldn't it be a rare treat to have the great artists show your pupils just how 
the selections should be sung, singing them over and over as models of phras- 
ing, expression, etc, 

If in the actual study of music, its history, its heroes and its heroines, you 
could have the music itself sung and played by the world’s greatest exponents 
of the different voices and styles, wouldn't this accomplish more in a few 
recitals than could ever be learned in months and years of reading and talking 
about how they should be sung and played? 


Well, you may have all of these and hundreds of others right in your school every 
day in the year—for with a Victor or Victor-Victrola you bring the world of music right 
into your school, and hear all the great artists sing and play just as you would hear them” 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, or Carnegie Hall, or the Auditorium. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly place a Victor right in your 
school for you to try, and you at least should avail yourself of this opportunity of deter- 
mining for yourself the true value of the Victor in the schools. 

You’ll come to a better understanding of what a great force the Victor is in the 
education of children, by reading our new booklet “How to use the Victor in the 
Schools”. We will gladly send it to you together with graded lists, courses of study, 
etc., and encomiums from prominent educators, supervisors of music, and critics. 

Write today to the 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The March Wind 


BertHa E. BusH 


O wind of March, 
What do you do? 
I turn the mills 
The whole land through; 
Their great arms whirl 
And rise and sink 
That thirsty men 
And beasts may drink. 





Possibilities in Paper Cutting 
VII 


Grace_M. PoorBauGH 


. HE material for cuttings with which March supplies 
us is plentiful in quantity and excellent in quality. 
The wind will, of course, be one ;of the subjects 
for study and conversation. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem lends itself readily to illus- 
tration — either the two lines given or the first two: 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky. 


The work of the wind will furnish suggestions for many 
cutting lessons. 

[March tells us it is time to study birds. Cuttings of birds, 
nests, etc., are appropriate at this time. 

' Without attempting picture composition many cuttings can 
be made and mounted. 

{Spring playthings such"as tops, hoops, marbles, kites, etc., 
can be cut of white or black and mounted on gray; Dutch 
wind-mills cut of blue and mounted on gray; sail-boats cut 
of white and mounted on blue; weather-vanes cut of black 
and mounted on gray; clothes hanging on a line cut of white 
and mounted on gray. 

Children delight in telling what interests them outside of 
their school work. Let them tell with scissors some of these 
things. Cuttings showing the development of buds in their 
various stages and the germination of seeds should come in 
this month’s work. 

By- means of stories and-pictures, take the children: in im- 
agination to a grove of maple trees. _Ilhustrate life in a sugar 
camp by means of cuttings. The pussy willows, among the 
very’ first ‘tokens of Spring, are greatly beloved by the little 
folks, 

Many verses, dainty as the one given, may be found to ac- 
company the pussy cuttings. 

O you pussy willow, 
Pretty little thing, 
Coming in the sunshin« 
Of the merry Spring 
Tell me, tell me, pussy, 
For I went to know, 
Where is it you come from, 
How is it you grow ? 

The"few flowers, brave little ones which have peeped up 
out of the hard earth, can also be illustrated with cuttings. 

On! St. Patrick’s day, the shamrock — Ireland’s emblem — 
will be an appropriate cutting lesson. 

Farm implements used in the spring — plow, spade, hoe, 
rake, wagon, wheel-barrow, etc., can be cut. 

The study of Holland naturally suggests itself this mont 
Dutch windmills, wooden shoes, canal-boats and Holland 
favorite flower, the tulip, can be cut and mounted. 

Many pretty Dutch scenes are also possible in paper cut- 
tings. 

The cut picture, ‘‘Flying Their Kites,” which is illustrate? 
this month, is one which readily appeals to children. 


mm. 


ORDER OF ‘CUTTING 


First lesson — Sky, ground, fence, bushes 
Second lesson — Children, kites. 

Third lesson — Mount. 

(Continued on page 174) 
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BOOKS 


Tae Summers Reapers. New York: 
Frank D. Beattys & Company. 

Miss Summers’ conception of teaching 
elementary reading is based upon thought, 
) practical experience, and wide research 
into child nature and child literature, and 
what is most significant about it is that it 
works successfully in concrete practice, in 
furthering the mastery of reading and in 
fulfilling the general aim of education. 

Perhaps the most difficult task in arrang- 
ing a set of Elementary Readers is the se- 
lection of subject-matter. This must con- 
tain first, thoughts interesting to the chil- 
dren which will at the same time have per- 
manent value and be a constant source of 
enjoyment to them; second, it must at the 
same time be chosen and arranged with re- 
gard to repetition of old words, thus afford- 
ing drill, and also with regard to the few 
new words. The solution of this problem 
of selection has been attempted by keeping 
constantly in the foreground the principles 
involved in the thought-element of learning 
to read. The child’s activity and play- 

‘instinct have been appealed to constantly, 
e. g., in the Primer, “Catch the ball, Mary,”’ 
“Roll it to the boys,” ‘‘Play you are a 
farmer,” “Plant the corn,” “Reap the 
corn,” ‘Take the corn to the mill,” ‘ Play 
pat-a-cake; roll the cake; pat the cake,” 
etc. 

Correlation of studies has not been 
“talked about” as something desirable, but 
has been quietly used as an inevitable pre- 
supposition in teaching and using Reading 
as a fundamental factor in the growing 
personality. 
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FierprANDs. By Frank E. Martin and 
George M. Davis, M. D. Boston: Litlle, 
Brown & Company. 

Any book that will tend to lessen the 
appalling animal] losses by fire, losses in 
large measure preventable, should be wel- 
comed and prove at least as useful as fire 
drills. The book has been written for the 
purpose of teaching children how to avoid 
setting a fire, how to extinguish one, or how 
to hold one in check until the arrival of 
help. It also suggests safeguards against 
fire, and the proper treatment of injuries 
received from fire. The chapters are in 
the form of stories, which are entertaining 
in themselves, and the illustrations are from 
excellent photographs. 


STANDARD ScoRES IN ARITHMETIC. By 
S. A. Courtis, Detroit Home and Day School. 

Every teacher realizes the help and value 
of a definite objective standard towards 
which to work. This is especially true in 
teaching arithmetic, where work must be 
exact and thorough at every stage. The 
standard scores worked out by Mr. Courtis 
in the Liggett School, seem to meet every 
requirement, and are the result of the 
most painstaking investigations. They war- 
rant most careful examination on the part 
of every grade teacher. 








_ScHoot AGRICULTURE. 
Orange Judd Company. 

_This is a semi-monthly publication de- 
signed to open the eyes of boys and girls to 
the possibilities of farm life and efficient 
home keeping. In these days, when the 
tural school is interesting itself more and 
More in just these matters, the country 
teacher should find this little paper very 
helpful and suggestive. : 


New York: 


















ne Father’s 
Py Little Helpers 
| Mother’s 
Little Joys 


are Beecham’s Pills. They bring happiness and 
health to all. You may know what a miserable 
feeling it is to suffer from indigestion—to be 
afraid of eating—unable to take what you would 
like for fear of after-effects—to possess little or 
no appetite—to suffer from ““wind’’ and occa- 
sional pains near the heart (caused by flatulence) 
—to be troubled with an unpleasant sense of 
repletion after only a moderate repast? 


— 


Are you upset in these ways and are you 
sometimes Constipated— Liverish—— Bilious— 
Headachy—or colloquially “A bit off-color?’ 
How often do you feel that, although you can 
scarcely say you are ill, you are far from being 
as well as you would like—as well in fact, as 
you know you ought to be? 









pis 


are the speedy remedy for such ailments and indeed for all disorders due 
to an unhealthy condition of the stomach and bowels, or sluggish action of 
the liver or kidneys. 

Beecham’s Pills are compounded with great care from ingredients of 
vegetable origin, specially valuable for their purpose. You need only to try 
Beecham’'s Pills once to be satisfied as to their genuine worth. So many 
thousands of American people take this medicine with beneficial results, and 
they also command such an enormous sale abroad, that without question they 
have become the world’s most popular household remedy. 

Taken as directed, these famous pills are always efficacious. The 
healthiest person is the better for a little medicine from time to time and you 
will find an occasional dose of Beecham’s Pills the best tonic-aperient for 
general use. In fact, they will prove 


Helpful To All 


The special directions with every box are very valuable 
to women wishing to be and to appear their best. 


Sold everywhere in Sane, 30s. and 25c; If your dealer should not 











have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 
TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
-2@FOR YOUR SCHOOL F F EE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRITE US | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....a=amss Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

ae Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

.. ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” = i 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procurethem on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 














For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
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ORDER OF MOUNTING Cut the twigs of black and the pussy willow buds of gray Cc. 
, : . ‘ i , 74 . es HON 
Sky, ground, bushes, fence, children, kites, strings. tinted paper. Mount on gray drawing paper. Carne 
first 
Marcu BORDER i Protest 
¢ > SCHEME d Prepare 
. O08 CCRRME Any number of borders suggest themselves for March. A S Typswrit 
i Sky — Gray drawing paper. border in which a windmill is used as a unit is very effective. i counts 
i Ground — Tinted paper. Borders of tulips, crocuses, or daffodils are very pretty and B should af 
Fy Bushes, fence, children — Black coated paper. appropriate. 
i Kites — White drawing paper. , The one illustrated is a Dutch border in which the Dutch 
‘ The pussy willow illustration is very simple, but pretty. (Continued on page 176) 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Will purify your blood, clear 
your complexion, restore your 
appetite, relieve your tired feel- 
ing, build you up. Be sure to 
take it this spring. 

Get it in usual liquid form or chocolated 
tablets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 


LEARN TO MAKE INK 


Rig profits. Send a dime for full instructions, etc. 


E. J. PAPPE 
B—15 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete Scholarship 


@ART FREE 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER™ | 


We mean just what we say. We are de- | 
termined to prove tothe public generally, | 
the wonderful success of our exclusive 
If you love the beautiful, we 
uarantee to teach you Art, Youlearn 
» by mail and in yourspare | 
time. Great artists yourinstructors. Same 
methods employed as are used in the great 
ateliers of Paris. WRITE at once for beau- | 
tifully Mustrated ptus and full explanation of our Free Scholarship 
Offer. Remember, this offer is |imited toa few in each locality who answer at 
nee. Bo write today. 3413 


CARNECIE COLLECE 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to the 
first applicants from each post-office. Normal, Teacher's 
Professional, Grammar School, High School. College 
Prepiratory, Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Typ2writing, Greek, Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, 
Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are thoroughly 
taught by correspondence. Applicants for Free Tuition 
should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE “OLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
Jogues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, I d Songs, Pi ime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
joods, etc. Suitable for all ages = pay Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher shou ave onc 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 








































KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Kindergarten Ccurse; also aboutthe 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
offer under Dr. A. H. Camptell, Principal 
of our Normal Department. 
Dr.Campbell We have helped hundreds oj teachers 
» secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 

page catalogue free. Write to-day 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
. 551 Springfield, Mass 


» CLASS PINS 





Dept 

















BASTIAN BROS, CO. Dept. 732 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Kindergarten, Book Bind- 
ing and Industrial Supplies, 
Yarns, Looms, Reeds, Raffia, 
Chair Cane, Construction 
Papers, Burlaps, Cross-Stitch 
Canvas, Entertainment Books and Teachers’ 
Aids. 80 page Catalogue free. 

GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO, 
110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ILL. 

Catalogue mailec 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. free to Teachers. 


Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations. Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Cortificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 

Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 














Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 


Western Notes 


Mary Richards Gray 


The site for the Los Angeles Normal 
School still continues a burning question 
and after about five years ct deliberation 
and waiting it now seems probable that th 
matter will be decided soon. On the 18th 
of May, propositions from _ thirty-four 
different owners of property in and around 
Los Angeles were submitted to the Normal 
Board and the number of feasible ones has 
narrowed down to four or five with the 
twenty acres out in the Echo Park District 
in the lead in popularity. This site adjoins 
a park and a playground, and is so situated 
that the grounds can be adapted to a com- 
prehensive landscape scheme with space 
for tennis courts, lawns, etc. It is on two 
car lines, accessible from the center of the 
city where many pupils from the suburbs 
must change from the interurban lines, 
has good sanitary arrangements, and is in a 
fairly populous part of the city where 
arrangements can be made for a large 
training school. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that some of the sites have been 
offered for nothing —the owners taking 
their chance on profits from adjoining 
lands —the $175,000 required for the 
Echo Park site, which is $75,000 in excess 
of the amount set aside by the state for the 
purpose, it looks like extravagance. How- 
ever, the school is badly needed in an ac- 
cessible location and action must be taken 
at once. The present site, which at the 
time it was acquired was described as being 
‘situated three-quarters of a mile from the 
business section on an eminence about two 
hundred feet above the general level of the 
city and overlooking miles of beautiful 
orange groves,” now is very much in the 
city and though high is completely sur- 
rounded by buildings. 

The first Normal class was graduated in 
1884, and numbered twenty-two. This 
year’s class will have,ten times that number. 
In no other state Normal School in the 
United, States is the ratio of the number of 
graduates to the number of students en- 
rolled as high as here. And, toc, the cost 
to the State of California for the profes- 
sional training of the teachers proportion- 
ately is less than elsewhere in the country. 
The school is noted for the number who 
after teaching a term or two come back to 
improve their educational equipment. At 
present the Training School has five hundred 
pupils, three hundred teachers and ten 
critic teachers — numbers that are out of 
all preportion. A question of interest to 
come up in connection with this subject 
is that of the size of Normal institutions. 
At present, the State has five Normals and 
the suggestion to combine and have but 
two, one for the north and one for the 
southland has not met with approval. The 
idea of small institutions, like small colleges, 
prevails. Thanks to the efforts of Jesse F. 
Millspaugh, who has been president since 
1904, the institution has been brought to a 
high degree of efficiency and much is hoped 
for when the new and enlarged institution 
is in running order. 

Since 1872, California has had on her 
Statute books laws permitting women to 
hold office as school trustees and county 
superintendents — both elective positions 
—and it is interesting to note that the 
districts taking advantage of these laws 
have been almost invariably the rural ones 
where at best not much was doing. How- 
ever, at present nineteen counties have 
women * for superintendents, surely a fair 
showing. Generally speaking in school 

(Continued on page 177) 





Pure Blood, Lily-Pure 
Skin 
CLEAR Your BLoop wits Stuart's CaL- 
cium WAFERS — PimpLes DISAPPEAR 
IN REMARKABLY Quick TIME 
Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It 

You can use all the lotions and creams 
in the world, but you won’t have a good 
complexion unless your blood is free from 
the impurities which cause pimples, blotches, 
liver spots, blackheads and _ boils. 

No matter how splotchy or pimply 
your face is now, you can clear it quickly 
by taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers This 
isn’t guess-work, it is a fact. These little 
wonder-workers clear the blood almost like 
magic. Calcium Sulphide, their principal 
ingredient, is the greatest blood purifie: 
known to science. Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers have not a particle of poison, 
harmful drugs or opiates in them. They 
may be taken with perfect freedom by 
any one. 

There’s no sense in being longer hu- 
miliated by having to appear in public 
with a pimple-covered, blotched face —a 
face that makes strangers stare and your 
friends ashamed. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
will drive all blemishes away and make your 
face a welcome instead of an unwelcome 
sight. You'll no longer be a slave to pim 
ples, acne, blackheads, liver spots, boils, 
eczema, tetter or any skin eruption. 

To prove what Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
will do we will send you a free trial package 
as soon as we get your name and address. 
Write for it to-day, and after you have tried 
the wafers you can get a full-sized packag 
for 50 cents at any drug store. Address 
F. A. Stuart Company, 471 Stuart Build 
ing, Marshall, Mich. 


TRAVELS 


Fine accommodations 
ITINERARY. 
BELVIDERE TOURS . - 





England, Belgium, Holland 

Germany, Switzerland 

France. July-Augu 
$305 inclusive. Write 


Belvidere, N. J. 





THROUGH EUROPE 
WITH THE POETS 


Visiting Italy. Switzerland, Germany, Holland, France 
England and Scotland. 
68 DAYS FIRST CLASS ON STEAMERS 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED $450 
Comprehensive and intelligent sightseeing under High|; 
Recommended Leadership. 

‘Charmed by the regions they passed and delightedly 
asking and hearing tales of each relic of old, each re 
minder of earlier heroes.” h 


Aeneid 
Address MISS E. V. LEIGHTON, Lonsdale, R. |. 


$430 EUROPE 1912 67-68 Days 


First class on steamers. Visiting England, Holland 
Belgium, Germany. Italy. France. 
Extension to Ireland, $35 extra. 
Apply to MISS MARY E, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





“ People are born not made who know how to take 
you on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natura 
leader.""— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Education. 


BROWN’ S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A remedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderful 
relief in Lung Troubles, Dronchitis and Asthma. 
Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. Sample mailed free. 
JOHN L. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








— 


PRIMARY METHODS 
A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, includingCourses and Methods, 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 
netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPEELL, 
Principal of our Normal Department 
We have helped hundr ds oj teccher 
Dr. Campbell fo secure more congenial fositions an: 
setter salaries. 250 cage catalogue free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 550 Sprivefield. Masa 
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children are the figures to be repeated. These can be hekto- 
graphed and colored and cut out by the children. 

A Dutch scene is made as a background by using colored 
chalk, or the border may be done in black and white if one 
prefers. 





A Language Lesson on the 
Sugar Maple 


(For first or second grade) 
Harriet A. JAMES 


HE story of the sugar maple should be told in the 
following words: 


There is a tree well known in New England as the 

sugar maple. It is most common in Vermont, al- 

though it may be found also in the other New England States 

and in¥New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and also in Canada. 

In the spring of the year, when we have the warm days but 
frosty nights, all trees begin to show signs of new life. Sap 
stirs in the trunk of each tree. In the sugar maple there is a 
delicious sweet sap. Men make money on the trees which 
contain this sap. 

In Vermont, men grow groves of sugar maple trees. In 
the early spring the warm days come, followed by frosty nights. 
Then the flow of sap is aided by those warm days and cold 
nights. The farmers who own the sugar maple trees get out 
their augers and bore holes through the tree trunks. Into the 
holes made in this way, spouts-are placed. Through these 
spouts the sap flows into troughs. This is called tapping the 
tree. When the troughs are full of sap the men gather it, 
taking it into buildings built for the purpose of preparing 
the sap for market. , 

First the sap is strained. Then it is placed in evaporating 
pans and boiled. When the sap boils a part of the water in it 
evaporates. When enough water has boiled out of the sap, 
or in other words, evaporated, the sap becomes what we know 
as maple syrup. This is bottled and’canned and sent all 
over the country for sale. 

All of the sap is not taken from the pans when it has be- 
come syrup. It is left to evaporate until it becomes what we 
know as maple sugar. This also is sent all over the country 
to be sold. 
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One sugar maple tree yields from two to six pounds in a 
season, and all over the United States there are more than 
thirty million pounds a year obtained from the sugar maples. 

Besides the maple syrup which we eat on our buckwheat 
cakes for breakfast, and besides the 
delicious maple sugar which we eat 
as candy, the sugar maple gives us 
another useful article of food and 
that is vinegar. 

After telling the above facts about 
the sugar maple ask the following 
questions. 

At what time of year do trees show 
signs of new life? 

What stirs within the tree trunks? 

In what tree is this sap made use 
of by men? 

Where in the United States may the 
sugar maples be found ? 

What other country near the 
United States produces sugar maple 
trees? 

In what state is the sugar maple 
most common ? 

Why do men use the sap of the 
sugar maple? (To make money.) 

How do they get the sap from the 
maple tree? 

What is this boring and placing of 
spouts called? (Tapping the tree.) 

When the men gather the sap what 
do they do to it first ? 

After this straining process, what 
is done with the sap? 

What are the pans in which sap is 
boiled called ? 

What happens when the sap boils? 
(Evaporation takes place.) 

What becomes of sap when sufficiently evaporated ? 

What do the men do with this syrup? 

What do we use this syrup for? 

Is all of the sap made into syrup? 

What else is made fromthe sap? 

What is done with the maple sugar, too? 

How much sugar does one maple tree yield in a season? 

How much sugar is obtained yearly in the United States 
from the sugar maple trees? 

What other food product besides maple syrup and maple 
sugar do we get from the sugar maple tree ? 








“Bold March! Wild March! 
Oh! you saucy fellow! 

Even though your voice is rough, 
We know your heart is mellow. 
Hush! You’ll wake the children up, 

They are sweetly sleeping, 
Daffodil and Buttercup 

Still are silence keeping. 
Sing, then, low, softly blow, 
Whisper sweetly, softly so.” 
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Cured at Home 


Quick RELIEF — TRIAL PACKAGE 
MAILeD FREE TO ALL— IN 
Prain WRAPPER 


Piles is a fearful disease, but can be 
cured if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is danger- 
ous, humiliating and rarely a permanent 
success. There is 
just one other 
way to be cured 
— painless, safe 
and in the pri- 
vacy of your own 
home—it is Pyra- 
mid Pile Remedy. 

We mail a trial 
package free to 
all who write. 

It will give you 
quick relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of this 
great remedy and start you well on the 
way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Company, 323 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Mich., and receive 
free, by return mail, the trial package in 
a plain wrapper. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


FOR SCHOOL CLOSE 


Send for Free Samples 




















Our Souvenirs consist of a folder and two inserts, 
united with a silk tassel—Cover is Steel Die Embossed, 
finished by hand in water colors, contains Close of 
School Poem. Illustrated with pen etchings. 


We Print Your Order: Name of School District 
Number, Township, County, State, Teacher’s name, 
School Officers and names of your Pupils. 


Send Photo, any size, to copy, if you want Photo 
style. Same copied in Sepia Tone. eturned safely. 


No, 1—12-Page Booklet, Size, 54 x7} inches. 


10 for $1.00; additional ones, 7¢. each. With photo— 
10 for $1.25; additional ones, 8c. each. 


No. 2—12-Page Booklet, 3}x5} inches, Oval Photo. 
35 or less, §¢. each; additional ones, 4c. each. With 
Photo, 35 or Jess, 6c. each; additional ones, §¢. each. 


No. 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet, 33x 5} inches. 
35 or less, 6c. each; additional .ones,§¢. With photo 
—7¢. each; additional ones, 6c. each. 


Orders come assembled: in maiting box 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 











> * 

Short-Story Writing 

A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short 
Stery, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott's Magazine. 

Over one hundred Home Stud 
Courses under professors in harvard, 


Br Ce in le 
oe 
The Home Correspondence School,Dept.374, Springfield, Mass. 
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affairs women fill these offices more ac- 
ceptably than men in that they are in closer 
touch with children and teachers and know 
better than men the needs of the schodls. 
At the recent municipal election in Los 
Angeles, four women ran for places on the 
Board of Education, three on the Socialist 
and one on the Good Government ticket. 


Agricultural education in the United 


States is more than fifty years old and yet 
has just begun. We have forty-nine land- 
grant agricultural colleges and many of 
them have been running fully fifty years, but 
when it comes to making agricultural educa- 
tion anything like universal they have failed 
for the reason that they have given instruc- 
tion only to a fewer adult pupils instead of to 
the masses. In bringing the teaching of 
agriculture to the many Wisconsin has 
taken the lead. In that State ten years ago 
the Legislature passed a law establishing 
secondary agriculture and domestic science 
high schools in different parts of the State. 
Six are now in operation and several in 
process of construction. Enrollment dur- 
ing the summer runs from 60-70, but in the 
winter up to 200. Elementary agriculture 
is taught in every rural school in the State 
and a regular course provided in many 
of the regular high schools. At a recent 
meeting of teachers in Colorado, the sub- 
ject of teaching agriculture came up and 
the educators present agreed that in teach- 
ing that subject their State was backward, 
to put the matter mildly. Colorado is 
not the only State of which this can be 
said. In these days, of the beginning of 
agricultural teaching the Department of 
Agriculture is helping very materially. Two 
bulletins have been recently published called 
Farmers’ Bulletins 408 and 409. The first 
is on school exercises in plant production 
and the second on school lessons on corn. 
Both are of value to the struggling 
teacher. 


Santa Monica is expending $216,000 on a 
new Polytechnic High School, which with 
six. handsome brick elementary schools, 
makes the school system of the Beach City 
one of the finest in Southern California. 
The architectural style of the three new 
buildings constituting the institution are 
reminiscent of the brick style for achitecture 
found in Northern Italy. Probably the 
most distinctive thing is the provision being 
made for outdoor study rooms exclusively 
except during the few rainy days when the 
weather does not permit. All the rooms 
opening to the east and south will have dis- 
appearing windows. The heavy air cur- 
rents off the sea from the west and north- 
west are almost entirely overcome by the 
grouping of the buildings and the arrange- 
ment of the exposures. : 


In the matter of playgrounds California 
is most active in her small as well as her 
large cities. Two new playgrounds have 
been opened in Los Angeles, one consisting 
of 11 acres and the other of 3. All told the 
city now has 6 permanent and 9g vacation 
playgrounds. Last year San Francisco 
spent $35,000 on this work. At the recent 
meeting of the Playgrounds Association 
here in Los Angeles people showed the 
greatest interest in the subject, but spread 
over a territory of something like one 
hundred square miles, she has so much 
open space per capita that she does not need 
arousing“ half so much as many other 


places. 
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The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America. They have 
regained health and gooc ‘figures and learned 
how to keep well. [Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 


No Drugs —No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

Be Well —nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated with 
your strong spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 

Be Attractive — well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure — in other words, 
be at your best. You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised —upright in body as 
well as in mind —and you are happier. 

I waht to help every woman to realize that 
her health lies. to a degree. in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her ideal in 
— and poise. 

udge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

I hink I do not exaggerate when I say I have 
corr ‘ted more 

C ronic Ailments and built up and reduced 
morn women during the past nine years than any 
ten puysicians——-the best physicians are my friends 
their wives and daughters are my pupils. 

I have Reduced about 25,000 women from to to 
85 Ibs. [I have rounded out and Increased the 
Weight of as many more —all this by strengthening 
nerves, heart, circulation. lungs-and wital organs so 
as to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us? —we will make you and 4he 
world better. — 

I have published a free booklet chowing how to 
stand and walk correctly, and giving other information 
of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will 
also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well 
and your figdre is just what you wish, you may be 
able to help a dear friend — at least you will help me 
by your interest in this great movement of health 
and figure through natural means. 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don't 
wait—you may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience, and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 45 6245S. Michigan Ave.,. Chicago 








Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The First Bird ef Spring 


The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 
He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallows brown, 
The dreams of labor in the town; 

He sings the sap, the quickened veins; 
The wedding song of sun and rains 

He is, the dance of children, 

Thanks of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 


And eye of violets while they breathe. — Sel. 





The Spring Feeling 

As the spring draws near, most of us feel that impelling 
desire to drop all our tasks and fly away somewhere, to do 
something different, to see something new. Being grownups, 
we probably frown upon the impulse; at least necessity obliges 
most of us to disregard it. If we are teachers, we dread the 
moment when this same feeling will seize our children, who 
will, perhaps, feel no such necessity for self-control. The 
longer we teach, the more likely we are, alas, to discoun- 
tenance all such ebullitions of spirit, forgetting that, if the 
time ever comes when we cease to feel them, we may as well 
cease to live — certainly, we ought to cease to be teachers. 
This instinct for change that comes upon us with the spring 
is a healthy and normal one; if we cannot gratify it in our- 
selves, we should rejoice because we can gratify it to some ex- 
tent in our pupils. If you have been doing the daily tasks 
im the same way and in the same order all winter, begin right 
mow to do them end foremost and differently. How, you say? 
Well, this magazine is published to answer that question and 
so are many others. A very small change to you may alter 
the whole complexion of a lesson to Johnny. You may 
yourself feel that nothing short of a trip to Italy will satisfy 
the Spring feeling in you, but the children, fortunately, have 
less well-trained imaginations, and will be satisfied with much 
smaller things. The chief essential is that you shall your- 
self be enthusiastic about the new order of things. You 
must yourself suffer a sea change into that something rare 
and strange, if the new order of things is to be really re- 
freshing to the spirit. After all, you are the school. We 
all talk glibly about the teacher being the school, but few 
of us really believe it. If we did, we should carry ourselves 
far more proudly and far more hu: bly than we do. Our 
own dreams and longings may be destined to go unfulfilled 
all our days, but fulfillment for these children lies in us. The 
teacher can hardly overestimate her power. Most of the 
failures in school life are due to the fact that she constantly 
underestimates it. , 





‘ 


Some Significant Signs 


There have not been wanting signs of late that the pen- 
dulum has swung too far in the direction of the strictly indus- 
trial or utilitarian in education. Although all our schools, 
from the kindergarten to the college, have turned their faces 
in this direction, we are beginning to hear protests, and these 
protests do not come from scholars, but from business men. 
An Englishman, writing in the London Daily Mail, declares 
that the abandonment of the classics in France and the 
adoption of the strictly utilitarian in education has already 


worked havoc and the Frenchman has lost the ability, for 
which he has so long been pre-eminent, of using his own 
tongue with consummate skill. Not only this, but he de- 
clares ‘‘it is not the men of letters who denounce most bitterly 
the evil influence of practical education. It is the men of 
science, the engineers, the captains of industry. The makers 
of steel, the inspectors of mines, the chiefs of the medical 
schools are uniting in a protest against the tyranny of science. 
They are discovering what they should have known from the 
beginning, that humane letters are the best training even for 
those who are destined to earn their bread in a factory. Dis- 
cipline of mind and a clear habit of thought are necessary 
in the counting-houses as in the study; and when the chief 
of a vast steel works publicly petitions the Minister of Edu- 
cation to bring back the study of Latin and Greek into the 
schools, because without them he cannot obtain efficient 
engineers, here is an argument for the classics which even 
those will understand who look no farther than ‘the bov’s 
future career.’”’ 

We need not go to France or England, however, to hear 
these doubts. Only the other day Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Schools in Boston, said: 

“There is in Boston an evening industrial school attended 
by members now in trades, who are preparing themselves 
for higher work. A prominent member of a class of firemen 
who are studying to become engineers was asked what he 
thought of the work. He replied: ‘The trouble is we are 
not educated enough. We can’t think out the problems. 
Most of us quit grammar school too young.’ It is probable 
that this man hit upon a great truth, namely: that the hand- 
ling of material as an habitual process has small educative 
value in preparation for a more skilful handling of the same 
material in ways that demand the exercise of judgment. Here 
were fifty firemen who, though long in daily contact with 
engines, were yet unable to make easily the step to the posi- 
tion of engineer, because of limited education of the kind 
often slightingly referred to as ‘general.’ It is probable that 
time will show that we are at present in danger of being 
carried too far in our belief in the efficacy of material as a 
means of education, just as many years ago the object method 
was carried to a great excess.” 

These quotations are certainly interesting. They seem to 
show that we have not yet reached the proper adjustment be- 
tween the new and the old. It is certain that we cannot turn 
backward, but it is equally certain that many of us do not 
realize the value or the significance of much that we are 
ready to discard so nonchalantly. 


Map and Picture Postals 


In order to make vivid the different scenes in French his- 
tory, scores of postal cards and photographs had been passed 
round a class of young students. And even a small pictorial 
map of Paris, such as can be purchased anywhere in that city, 
had failed to give the interest and knowledge desired. So 
the scheme was devised by which the students themselves took 
part in making a map, which by its size and continual pres- 
ence in the class room gave the desired familiarity. 

On a window shade, six feet wide, an artist painted an out- 
line of Paris. Then the students brought all the picture pos- 
tals they could collect, and from these a selection was made 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Age cannot wither her nor custom stale her 
infinite variety” 


WHEN YOUR PENCIL GOES WRONG 


USE A 


DIXON GEM ERASER 


These soft red rubber erasers do not harden 
or deteriorate with age, so can always be de+ 
pended upon to do their full duty. 

They come in a large variety of shapes and 
sizes and are sold at very reasonable prices. 
{Sample sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Nermal and “Civil Secvice ervice Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
oo * es Ball oooe 
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THE’ HOME CORRESPONDENCE E SCHOOL 
83, SPRINGFIELD 


“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from your handwritin 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will pees 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
roc. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, $583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


$1.50 STENCIL 
q OUTFIT 50c. 


MAKE MONEY OR 
BEAUTIFY HOME. 

To introduce our new line 
we send this new stencil outfit, 
15 cut stencils, 3 tubes oil 
colors, 6 stencil holders, 
brush, new catalogue and 
instructions. All in strong 

r 50C. 


x for 
1285 Washington femen Desk 2, New York. 











BELL CO., 





Y _SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


A BEADS * SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 
pare a > Needles ; 


R used in Sewing Classes, 


EVERYTHING oe ax 8 THINK OF IN T 
Ny that can’t be had elsew! rp alin, Bt 0 
PETER BENDER, TSPORTER. 111 K, 9th ST., N, ¥, 


WHOLESALE &- RETAIL 








COMPLETE STSNCEL b OUTFIT _ BARGAIN 








Extra large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. 
Consists of 20 cut stencils on oil board, 6 tubes best oil 
colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks. Also book with full 
directions, chart of colors, hundreds new designs, FREE 
with outfit:—Handsome Stencilled Aberdeen Crash Pil- 
low Top, 20x20 inches. Stencils can be used many 
times. Especially suited for beginners. No drawing or 
tracing necessary. The complete outfit prepaid for special 


price, $1, 
FRENCH ART STENCIL CO, 
Dept. AS9 133 West 23d Street, New York City 
Send for our free large new Fancy Work book. 


SCHOOL-ROOM . 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
FOR APRIL 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Price, 20 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago 









according to their proportions, of all the 
buildings, arches, statues, and columns, 
most intimately associated with French 
history. These were cut out and pasted 
in their respective places. 

To those knowing the city and even 
to those unfamiliar, with it, there were 
many discrepancies of proportion, posi- 
tion and vista obvious. But the advan- 
tages were real. The students soon knew 
most of the buildings by sight, became 
familiar with their relations to each other, 
and easily associated them with the his- 
torical scenes about which they had been 
studying.—H. A. Chamberlin, Mary In- 
stitute, St, Louis, Mo, 








ANDERSEN’s Best Farry TALEs. Trans- 
lated by Alice Corbin Henderson. A sup- 
plementary reader for the first two grades. 
Illustrations in color by William P. Hender 


son. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 45 cents. 
Chicago and New York: Rand McNally 
& Company. 


As the fairy-tale public grows younger, 
there is an ever-increasing need of sim- 
plicity and directness in the retelling of these 
old-world, famous stories. To meet this 
demand, a new selection of Andersen’s Best 
Fairy Tales has been arranged and adapted 
by Alice Corbin Henderson. 

This selection includes such stories as 
are within reach of the young child’s 
understanding, and such, moreover, as ex- 
hibit the widest range of Andersen’s ver- 
satile genius. 

Andersen’s own story —a veritable won- 
der tale — is told so capitally in story form 
that the child will read it as if it were in 
truth one of the delightful fairy tales that 
make up the collection. A supplementary 
list of fairy tales and Suggestions to Teach- 
ers provide helpful material for the class- 
room, or reading hour, and William P. 
Henderson’s illustrations, in flat color 
masses, directly appreciable by the child, 
complete the charm of this unusual little 
book. 


JAPANESE Farry TALES, SECOND SERIES. 
Illustrated in colors by Sanchi Ogawa. 
A supplementary reader for the third and 
fourth grades. Cloth, 96 pages, price, 50 
cents. Chicago and New York: Rand 
McNally & Company. 

The Second Series of Japanese Fairy 
Tales by Teresa Peirce Williston, if any- 
thing, is even more fascinating than the 
first. Delicate and fine in conception, these 
stories with their pictures of Oriental life, 
their atmosphere of magic and mystery, 
naturally have a strong attraction, not only 
for the child of the East, but for all other 
children. 

On the teaching side, the tales are ex- 
amples of that instinct for pedagogy so 
characteristic of the Japanese, and so 
difficult of attainment by other nations 
an instinct the result of an isolated develop- 
ment, and which in these stories represents 
in its best expression the desired method of 
child approach. 

With charming illustrations in color by 
Sanchi Ogawa of the Imperial Art School at 
Tokio, and a distinctive cover design by 
Kyohei Inukai, the Eastern tone of the 
Series is entirely satisfying. 

Suggestions for Teachers which include 
dramatic, language, and art work, dancing 
plans for the Feast of the Dolls, The Feast 
of the Flags, and the Feast of the Cherry 
Blossonts could hardly present for the 
little reader pleasures and occupations 
of greater interest. 








For the Children 


To Keep Tuerr DiIGEsTION PERFECT 
NOTHING Is SO SAFE AND PLEASANT 
As STUART’s Dyspepsia TABLETS 


Trial Package Sent Free 


Thousands of men and: women have 
found Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the 
safest and most reliable preparation for 
any form of indigestion or stomach trouble. 

Thousands of people who are not sick, 
but are well and wish to keep well, take 
Stuart’s Tablets after every meal to insure 
perfect digestion and avoid trouble. 

But it is not generally known that the 
Tablets are just as good and wholesome for 
little folks as for their elders. 

Little children who are pale, thin, and 
have no appetite, or do not grow or thrive, 
should use the tablets after eating and will 
derive great benefit from them. 

Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 538 Washington 
St., Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: ‘‘Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets just fill the bill for chil- 
dren as well as for older folks. I’ve had the 
best of luck with them. My three-year- 
old girl takes them as readily as candy. I 
have only to say ‘tablets’ and she drops 
everything else and runs for them 

A Buffalo mother, a short time ago, who 
despaired of the life of her babe, was so de- 
lighted with the results from giving the child 
these tablets that she went before the notary 
public of Erie Co., N. Y., and made the 
following affidavit: 


Gentlemen: — Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets were recommended to me for my two- 
months-old baby, which was sick and puny 
and the doctors said was suffering from in 
digestion. I took the child to the hosp.tal, 
but there found no relief. A friend men- 
tioned the Stuart Tablets, and I procured a 
box from my druggist and used only the 
large sweet lozenges in the box and was de- 
lighted to find they were just the thing for 
my baby. I feel justified in saying that 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets saved my child’s 
life. 

Mrs. W. T. DETHLOPE 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
12th day of April, 1897. 

Henry Karis 

Notary Public in and jor Erie Co., N.Y. 


For babies, no matter how young or 
delicate, the tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasing flesh, appetite and growth. 
Use only the large sweet tablets in every 
box. Full sized boxes are sold by all drug- 
gists for 50 cents, and no parent should 
neglect the use of this safe remedy for all 
stomach and bowel troubles if the child is 
ailing in any way regarding its food or as- 
similation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
known for years as the best preparation for 
all stomach troubles whether in adults or 
infants. 

A trial package will be sent, if you will 
write F. A. Stuart Company, 234 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 
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When We Speak Pieces 


Vil 


Attce E. ALLEN 


(Note The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are specially 
arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to speak, 
if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more to give. 
And because, often, it seems best to include a number of little folks in 
one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. These are easier 
to learn and remember than prose plays because of the rhythm and 


hyme. 
Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one or two lines 
to say.) 


The Dawn Month 


O March, we love your breezy stir 
That tells of coming day; 

We love the first faint flush that shows 
The sun is on the way. 


To the March Lion 


What do I care how you bluster and roar, 

You old March Lion outside the door? 

Bluster away before you go, f 
You’ll be mild as a woolly white lamb, you know 


Maple Keys 


Do you suppose that maple keys 
Wee doors will unlock 
Straight through the trunks of maple-trees 
Where you can get, quite at your ease, 
New maple sugar, as you please, ~ v2 
In cake or gold-brown block? 


A March Wish 
Oh, how I wish my Mother’d buy 
(Showing height) 
A great big rubber-plant — so high! 
The shiny rubber-boots I’d choose, 
And you,could have the overshoes, 


Sugar Weather 


Dawns all frosty, 

Noons all sun — 
Sugar weather 

Has begun. 
Fill a pan 

With snow that packs, 
We'll all have 

Some maple-wax, 


Early Millinery 


Before a shop, whose tiny sign 
Read, “‘Mapam Marca—Fine MILiinery,’ 
I saw a crowd of flower folk 
And all excited — very. 
I wondered much until I heard 
A flow’r say, almost surly, 
““My bonnet isn’t ready yet — 
And Easter’s coming early!” 
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On Bunny’s Track 


(For small boy, with snowshoes over shoulder) 


I found some dainty footprints 
Upon the snow-field pink’d, 
Or like a chain of stifches 
Embroider’d quite distinct — 
And mother says, so wild and shy, 
A pretty rabbit has pass’d by. 


I’m putting on my snowshoes 
To follow up its track — 
If ’twas the Easter Rabbit, 
I'll surely bring it back, 
To lay some eggs, green, blue, and pink — 
There'll be enough for you, I think. 


Dogs and Pussies 
The old Dogwood keeps barking 
As plain as plain can be, 
‘What are those Catkins doing 
Asleep upon that tree? 
Those furry little pussies — 
I'll just climb up and see!” 
I didn’t know, that he could climb — 
Oh deary, deary me! 


To Jack Frost 


(Chorus recitation for any number of children) 


Jack Frost, please to go, 
Come again next fall, you know — 
Little flower-folk want to grow! 


Beginning to Grow 
(For four children, with chorus recitation for any number) 
First 
Have you ever noticed them whisper and nod — 
The trees — when they hear the stir in the sod, 
Chorus 
That tells them again, down under the snow, 


There are dear little green things beginning to grow ? 


Second 
Have you ever noticed their rollicking shout — 
The winds — when they smell fresh odors about, 
That tell them again, in the ground dark and low, 
Chorus 


There are dear little green things beginning to grow ? 


Third : 
Have you ever noticed them shine more bright — 
The golden sunbeams — and laugh outright, 
When they see again, though backward and slow, 
Chorus 
The dear little green things beginning to grow ? 


Fourth 
Have you ever noticed you’re—oh, so glad — 
Yourself — with never room to be sad, 
When you feel again, in the shine and the blow, 
Chorus 
The dear little green things beginning to grow? 
(Continued on page 182) 
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+. Chicago Notes 
Mary E. FiteGerald 


Dancing is looking up. After it was 
given some knockdown blows by the 
people who saw in it a direct road to per- 
dition, an eminent physician recommends 
it as a cure for that dreadful affliction, 
flat foot. And, toe dancing at that! Well, 
every study has its day and the days of most 
of them are very short. 

But dancing has come to stay, it would 
seem. The great pleasure that the boys 
and girls take in it, the added zest that it 
gives school, and the self-possession and 
confidence that it gives, makes it such a 
valuable adjunct to the gymnasium work 
that it probably will last this generation. 
A teacher who was listening to the long list 
of evils as a result of dancing, remarked, 
to the horror of the parent, that she thought 
there was as much danger of a girl having 
her attention turned to the stage by the 
school dancing as there was of having her 
turn porch climber by training her to climb 
a pole, which was one of the gymnastic 
exercises required.. This silenced, but 
probably did not convince, the lady. 


Miss Vaughn, at one time assistant su- 
perintendent, and the lady who has done 
more to acquaint the teachers of Chicago 
with Dante than any other person, having 
devoted her Saturday mornings for years 
to the reading of “The Divine Comedy,” 
has come into the limelight into which so 
many of the principals have been thrust. 

Until this fall her work has been among 
the Ghetto children, and very good work it 
is said to have been. She was transferred 
to a school ina so-called “aristocratic 
district” and the gods of war were loosed 
when she tried to introduce new methods. 
Both teachers and parents rebelled, and the 
result is an investigation. 

Well, it does seem rather high-handed to 
tell a teacher in the midst of a session, that 
she was to take a lower room because her 
discipline was not satisfactory, when the 
moving of a teacher from one room to an- 
other is always a matter of delicate handling 
and long consideration. 

This all goes to show that changes should 
be made oftener. The district superintend- 
ents are changed about, why not the princi- 
pals? After one has taught long enough to 
begin to think that there is but one way to 
do things and that is “‘my way,” it is time 
for a change. 

When “The Powers that Be,” begin to 
realize that two or three teachers may be 
dissatisfied without conspiracy, perhaps 
there might be changes in high places. 


A principal suggested to his teachers that 
it might be just as well not to tell the visit- 
ing superintendent that the room he was 
visiting was the stupidest; that she had fallen 
heir to the left-overs, and that she had all 
the incorrigibles in the school. The su- 
perintendent would probably discover some 
of these things for himself. When will 
some teachers learn to make no explanations 
unless asked ? 


A teacher had given what she considered 
the best and most interesting lesson in 
geography. The day after she asked, 
“What is Caviar?” The usual varied as- 
sortment of answers was given: A ferti- 
lizer, a product, a mineral, etc. One boy 
suddenly dashed to the dictionary, ran his 
finger down the column and announced 
that “Caviar was the eggs of a surgeon ” 
and nobody laughed. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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will outdistance you. By no means permit this! 


before. 


STUDY DURING SPARE TIME 


And The Interstate is the 
TEACHERS’ CORRES’ONDENCE SCHOOL; your interests will be 
cared for by experts who have made correspondence instruction their sole 
We can help you to realize your ambition. 
The School offers Norma review courses for preparation for higher certifi- 
cates, courses in best methods of teaching all grades, and advanced subjects 


do your work under competent direction. 
study for over a dozen years. 


for first study. Apply for information to-day. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CREE TR 


You Owe Yourself Advancement 


You do not do yourself justice if you manage simply to meet the demands of your present position. Such a 
policy will never get you a better position or even keep you very long where you are now. 
rtunity means will do a little extra work at no great sacrifice and, 
You can do exactly what 
hundreds of others are doing, and can make yourseff worth more than eve 


Others who realize 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOO! 
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BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 

directions on each print for coloring. Sheets 

6xgQ inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 
The following subjects can be supplied: 

Bluebird Quail 

Robin Blue-headed Vireo 

Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 

Goldfinch Tanager 


Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 

Bobolink Shore Lark 

Chewink Downy Woodpecker 

Golden-winged Black-throated Green 
Woodpecker Warbler 


L. E. NORRIS, 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6xg inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 
PAINTING 

24 lessons in color. 
Qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00 

54 Clayton Street, Boston 


For personal study. 





SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty cards, with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


ALPHABET CARDS 


Each ? inch square. Printed on both sides. 


cardboard, assorted colors. 


in envelope. 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. 
in envelope. 


Heavy 
250 cards (500 letters) 


Mailing price, 15 cents 

















250 cards. Assorted colors 
500 figures and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 


AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS 


A series of four sets of cards representing Action 
and designed to aid in teaching action drawing in the 
Primary Grades. 

Set I The Action of Little Men. 

II The Action of the Deer. 

“ III The Action of the Horse. 

“ IV The Action of the Dog. 

Price, 30 cents per set. 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 








Chicago New York San Francisco 


| WAS A SIGHT FROM 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


But | Banished It Forever, Never to Return, 
By English Chemist’s Method 
THE SECRET FREE TO ALL 
The peculiar, unexplainable repugnance which most 


people feel towards those unfortunately troubled by a 
growth of Superfluous Hair, has been a source of self- 


reproach throughout the ages to all thus afflicted. 

Scores of worthless preparations have been offered 
by people only too ready to take advantage of woman's 
natural sensitiveness, as | found from experience. 


But at last a true Scientist of recognized standing has 
solved the problem and has given the benefit of his dis- 
covery to the World. 

Before I heard of it, my face was a sight from the ex- 
asperating growth, but now my face is as clear and free 
from the blemish as a child’s, for the hair has never re- 
turned. 

It is entirely different from any of the concoctions 
offered by pretenders whose claims to the title ‘ Scientist” 
are not substantiated 
by a single fact, for 
the discoverer was 
a well-known Pro- 
fessor of Chem- 
istry at an Eng- 
lish College, since 
which time his life 

as been devoted 
to the Pure Drug 
movement, and to 
the solving of just 
such problems as 
curing Superfiuous 
Hair. In recogni- 
tion of his suc- 
cess, he has been 
honored with titles 
and by some 
of the leading Scien- 
bodies in the 
World, and many 
doctors are endors- 
ing his discovery. 
n order that all 
who are afflicted 
may obtain the bene- 








Mrs. Kathryn Jenkins, Society 
Leader of Scranton, Pa.Cured| fit, the full particu- 
% Her Hair Blemish by the\ lars which enabled 

ipose Method sothatit Never| me and others to 
Returned. Acknowledges her| entirely banish ail 
Gratitude. See signs of Superfiuous 
re air growth, so that 
it never returned, will be sent absolutely free to all who 
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"you are asked to do is to send a two cent stamp for 
return . Your letter should be addressed to 
od : soe, Secretary, 483 N.S. Delta St., Provi- 

ce, R. 1. 
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Caught 
a (For five little folks with pretty motions) 
When the sun caught Jack Frost napping 
Once upon a windy day, 
First 
Quick he set the High Holes tapping; 
Second 
Set the big black crows a-flapping 
Swift across the gray; 
Third 


In a flash, his glad hands clapping, 
Then he set the ice to snapping; 
Fourth 
Set the waters faintly lapping 
Calling back the May; 
Fifth 
Last of all, with dreams entrapping, 
All about the sunbeams wrapping, 
All 
When the sun caught Jack Frost napping, 
Quick he wafted him away! 


There Were Three Crows 


(For little boy or girl, and three others, as “The Three Crows.’’) 


Child (looking at “Crows” perched on nearby tree) 

There were three crows sat on a tree, 

They were as black as crows could be — 

Said one old crow unto his mate — 

(To school) 

He'll say it over — just you wait. 
First Crow (hoarsely) 

I may be a crow as black as your hat, 
Second 

I may be too hoarse to sing—what of that? 
Third 

I can only ‘‘Caw!” and I am some black — 
All , 

But an old black crow brings springtime back, 

And lots of sweet things come in his track! 


A Secret 


(For children in row, as Sun, Wind, and Tree, and any number of 
tiny little folks. ‘The words in italics are whispered, each time, from 
one to another.) 

Sun (to Wind) 
I’ve something to tell you — hark, blustering Wind, 
The Robin is coming! — Don’t tell it — now mind! 


Wind (to Tree) 
I’ve something to tell you — just think, Maple Tree, - 
The Robin is coming! — Don’t tell it from me! 


Tree (to Children) 
I’ve something to tell you, dear children down there, 
The Robin is coming! Don’t tell — have a care! 
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Children (clapping hands joyously) 
Don’t tell? Wedon’t need to. With breast like a rose, 
The Robin is here — and all the world knows! 


Our Gardens 


(For seven little gardeners, making motions in pretty pantomime.) 


First 
It’s far too early, so they say, 
Our outdoor flower beds to start, 
Let’s each begin, this very day, 
To plant a garden in his heart. 


All 
For there, where smiles make the sun, 
It’s time the sowing was begun. 
Second 
First, we must pull out all the weeds — 
It’s strange how very fast they grow — 
Third 
Next, we must sow the tiny seeds, 
And set out slips all in a row. 
All 
So in these garden beds of ours, 
Some day, there’ll surely be some flow’rs. 
Fourth 
Let’s plant /ove’s rose — it’s sure to climb; 
Fijth 
Some pretty blue forget-me-not; 
Sixth 
Some lily-bells of joy to chime; 
Seventh 
With pansy-thoughis in every plot. 
All 


Oh, when “fine growing days” begin, 
Won’t we be glad our garden’s in? 


The Rubber Boot Brigade 


(For any number of small boys and girls in rubber boots and rain- 


ceats or capes with hoods. They give any march singing lustily to 
music of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’) 


In the breezy days of March, 
Underneath the sky’s blue arch, 
Through the meadow-lands where winds begin 
their raid, 
Or through woods of spruce and larch, 
See the march and countermarch 
Of the raincoat and the rubber boot brigade. 


Chorus 
On, on, on, 
Marca On! our watchword — 
There’s time no to be afraid; 
If you stumble, up again, 
You will have to hustle when 
You’re a raincoat and a rubber boot brigade. 
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Where the moss lies thick as plush, 
Where the grass is growing lush, 
Shouting lustily, we onward splash and wade, 
Through the tangled underbrush, 
Through deep rivers made of slush, 
Goes the raincoat and the rubber boot brigade! 
Chorus 
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An Announcement 


First Child 
When the trees all round about 
Shake their pretty tassels out, 
Gold and scarlet, shining gay — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Second Child 
When the birds come flying home 
From the Southland where they roam, 
Trilling out from bough and spray — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Third Child 
When the sunlight, with its gold, 
Drives away the winter’s cold, 
Shining warmer every day — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Fourth Child 
When, on hill- and plain, the last 
Snow and ice are melting fast, 
And the brooklets dance and play — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Fifth Child 
When the wind, with merry shout, 
Tosses withered leaves about, 
Blows them high in mischief gay — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Sixth Child 
When the days grow warm and bright 
And the “pussies” seek the light, 
Creeping out in coats of gray — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Seventh Child 
When, beneath the clearing sky, 
We can hear the wild geese cry, 
Coming northward every day — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Eighth Child 
When the dry, brown grass is seen 
Softly touched with living green — 
Then I know it’s safe to say 
That the Spring is on the way! 


Ninth Child 
When the March Wind’s merry shout 
Calls the swelling leaf-buds out, 
Swinging glad on twig and spray — 
Then the Spring is on the way! 


Tenth Child 
When we hear the ringing note 
From the bluebird’s tiny throat, 
Robin, sparrow, blackbird, jay 
Chirp that Spring is on the way! 


All (together) 
We've been watching everything, 
And we know it’s almost Spring — 
Springtime with its joy and cheer — 

Gladdest time of all the year! 
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Guess 


First Child (excitedly) 


First it was a tiny ball; 
Not a sign of life at all; 
But it grew a bit each day, 
Swinging on a willow spray. 


Second Child 


Then the sun shone warm and bright, 
And the air grew soft and light, 

And the wee round thing was seen 
Putting on a touch of green. 


Third Child 


Then the small thing on the spray 
Seemed quite busy every day; 
Folding dainty leaves apart 
From its tiny hidden heart. 


Fourth Child 


And the first thing that I knew, 
As the wee ball grew and grew, 
Soft leaves folded fast away 
From a tip of silver-gray. 


Fifth Child 


And to-day we see it swing, 

Just the softest, wee gray thing, 
Dancing up and down with glee, 
Where the hard ball used to be. 


Sixth Child (in great glee) 


] 


I know what it’s all about, 
Pussy Willow buds are out! 





The Duck 


(A Finger Play) 
Maupe M. GRANT 


Here is a duck’s egg, 
(Hands curved in egg shape.) 
Blue, blue, blue, 
Watch and see the small 
Duck come through. 
(Left hand curved, fingers meeting thumb, and inser! riy'1! 
thumb.) 


Here goes the duckling, 
Quack, quack, quack! 
(Hands flat on desks, move forward and back from wrists.) 
Soft yellow down 
On each little back. 


Quack, quack, quack! 
And waddle away, 
(Hands flat on desks, move from wrists.) 
“We must find a pond, 
To swim in,” they say. 


Waddle and waddle, 
(Hands flat on desks, move from wrists.) 
With “Quack, quack, quack, 
‘“When we take a swim, 
We will all come back.” 
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A. DIRECTORY © 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards x 
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schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excell 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


G Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE 1 TEACHERS” AGENC extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


Manual Training, $600. Companions, ogg ¥ Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages. 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, en or3080. Pr Primary, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1 , Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, — 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph-D.. Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after takin ng oot DRILL COURSE by mail. 


We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. CUU KSEp in ali subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 
is valuable in proportion to its 
t merely hears 


AN AGENCY inaiccsse” 7 
Socsvesctuen LAT & sctcd™it ttm 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
83 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


—=BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 





N. Y. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPGKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker*’’ Way Booklet. Address either office 


























It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © °3822jeton oe. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 





The Scherm@qrhor= Teachers’ Agen 


(Continued from page 181) 


*“‘Repeaters” are getting a great deal of 
attention these days. It does seem dread- 
ful to have a child in a grade two years, but 
if a pupil understands that he is to go 
ahead, whatever the character of his work, 
what is the incentive to good work? W: 
all know that it ought to be work for work’s 
sake, but it isn’t, since children are human 
like everybody else. Some outward and 
visible sign is necessary to keep nearly all 
of them up to the standard. If a pupil 
does not succeed in making his grade be 
cause he has idled his time he should go over 
it again. If he does not make his grad 
because he can not, he might as well sit in 
one room as another. But if one teacher 
receives more than her share of this sort, 
it is a good and sufficient reason why shi 
should make a few explanations. Apropos 
of this, a teacher tells this story: She had 
a fifth grade room. A boy in the third 
grade was running away from school and 
by so doing, filling his teacher’s heart with 
joy. When he condescended to go to 
school it meant nothing in the way of work 
for any of the other pupils. The principal 
asked the fifth grade teacher if she would 
keep him in her room. She assented, 
request being a command sometimes. The 
boy felt that he had been promoted and 
was in a state of great satisfaction with him- 
self and all the world. Knowing that it 
was useless to ask for any work the teacher 
kept him busy doing a modified form of 
manual labor. Never were her pencils 
kept so sharpened, nor her erasers so clean, 
nor her boards so black. All went merry 
as the proverbial marriage bell, until one 
day upon entering the office of the principal, 
he said, ‘‘Miss Black, it seems to me that 
your pupils are not quite so industrious as 
formerly. I notice some sitting doing 
nothing.” 

“T hadn’t noticed any special cases,” 
said she. ‘‘Whom have you in mind?” 

‘“Why, George Parsons never seems to be 
doing much.” 

She looked at him in astonishment and he 
suddenly remembered that George was there 
by favor, but George was not there any 
more. She always tells this tale to anyone 
that is willing to listen. If the principal, 
knowing the circumstances criticised her 
room for an “Impression’”’ made upon him 
by a pupil he had placed there, what would 
a stranger say? ‘This is a true story and 
carries its own moral. 

“Repeaters” prove that a room for un- 
graded pupils is an absolute necessity for 
every school. 


The Social centers that are being organ- 
ized in many of the schools is the best thing 
that has ever been done for the districts 

Mrs. Hookway, Principal of the Howland 
School, has a very promising one. Thi 
Dramatic Club presented a fine perform- 
ance just before Christmas. Mrs. Hook- 
way’s School is responsible for the gymnasti: 
dancing that has flooded the city. Her 
school did such beautiful work in that line 
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Moving picture shows have been installed 
in one of the schools much to the wrath of 
the parents who are called upon to pay for 
the films. The same people would prob- 
ably not object to pay a nickel two or three 
times a week for a show in the neighbor- 
hood theatre with which every district is so 
abundantly supplied. 

One parent voices his indignation in the 
paper and tells the demands upon the chil- 
dren. As it is against the rules to collect 
money for such purposes one wonders how 
some schools get around the problem. 


The rules of the Board, generally, are 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. There is one to the effect that 
the principal teach one hour regularly in 
the upper rooms. A canvas of the school 
would show that some principals had never 
known that the rule was in existence. Where 
the principal does teach regularly, she or 
he or “he’er,” the new form employed by 
Mrs. Young, finds out what the teacher has 
to contend with in the shape of material. 

There will be another supervisor ap- 
pointed to ascertain how many of the rules 
mean anything. There is one rule, how- 
ever, that nobody not seeking notoriety ever 
breaks. Whatever the occasion, not even 
in kindness, do we lay a hand on children. 


TWO THOUSAND RESERVED 


The Colorado Chautauqua and Summer 
School has issued a handsomely illustrated 
booklet descriptive of the charm of an out- 
‘ng at this famous resort. Two thousand 
copies have been reserved for the readers of 
this journal and will be sent free as long 
as they last. Write to-day. Address F. A. 
Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A Wett Known Lapy witt SEND FREE 
TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks 
suffered the electric needle without being 
tid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
(Suite 483F) 118 E. 28th St., New York City. 


BEST BOOKS FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Outlines and Suggestions for Primary Teachers by 
Etta Supplee, many years head of Prima Department 
of Iowa State Teachers’ College. U by the best 
teachers from Coast to Coast. Address 
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EDMANDS’ EDUCATORS EXHCANGE 


Formerly EDUCATORS EXCHANCE, same management 


101 TREMONT STREET, corner crowricc,. BOSTON 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 














Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 
TEAGHERS wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 


and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY "Wendel! Murray, Mer 


first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
Do it Now! 








Do it Now! 





* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 

PACIFI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe- 

AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. ‘ 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 21st YEAR 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH 





PEYTON BLOCK 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





Recommends college and nor- 


he ’ mal iali 
graduates, specialists and 
ee ra e€ac ers gency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT. Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 


Provident Teachers’ Agency 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J, L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls. 











Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY} 


Needs Teachers to fill vacancies. Register now. Write for contract. 


N. F. DAUM, Manager - . - - 419 Miss. Street, Lawrence, Kansas. 

















Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, 623 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Nearly ten thousand positions filled. 
carefully revised. 
Sent free. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,’ 


Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 


. ( SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Western Offices \ BOISE, IDAHO 


It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 








THE FIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


30 Fackson Blvd., Chicago. 
905 Cooper Butiding, Denver. 


2A Park Street, Boston. 


611 Swetland Bldg. Portland. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
Your originals should be kept 
for safety. Typewritten copies 


TEACHERS: RECOMMENDATIONS COPIED! ‘sis sicher 


able; work accurate; satisfaction guaranteed. Six copies of any number of recommendations not to exceed in all 





CROSS & CO., Cedar Fills, Ia. 


10co words, $1.00. Send your recommendations and price will be quoted. 
Ww. L. BALLOU - + io _ ee 5538 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION March 191 
The March Wind 


I come to work as well as play; I whirl the leaves, in flocks of brown, 
I'll tell you what I do; And send them high and low. 
I whistle all the live-long day, 
“Woo-00-00-00! Woo-oo!” I strew the twigs upon the ground, 
The frozen earth I sweep; 
I toss the branches up and down I blow the children round and round 
And shake them to and fro; And wake the flowers from sleep. — Sel. 


> 
ALicEe E. ALLEN The Seasons March Cuas. E. Borp* 
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1. We know, for ma-ny _ rea - sons, That with aes so brisk and arch, The 
2. The win - ter snowstill lin - gers, And the dawns are white with rime; But 
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. Were it not for the Marchof the 
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sea - sons, you know,Were it not for blow of the wind, 
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Seasonable Reading 
may always be found in the 


FAMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN, 





First Grade 


No. 2, Azsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primasy grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No, 3. Atsop’s FABLES. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRiENnvs. I. 


Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LittLE Rep Ripinc Hoop, 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, - Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No, 185. ROBINSON CrusOE. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 
No. 186. RosBinson Crusok. Part II. 

No, 187. ROBINSON Crusog, Part III. 
No, 188. Ropinson Crusoz. Parr IV. 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 
The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1, Grimm’s Farry TAtgs. I. 

es by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 
No.9. THE Story oF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
Standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No, 25. Story oF CoLuMBUs. 
. 26. PUTNAM. 
. 27. PENN. 
. 28. WASHINGTON. 
. 29. FRANKLIN, 
. 30. WEBSTER. 
No. 31. LINcoLN. 


No. 35. LOWELL. 
No. 36. TENNYSON. 
.42. WHITTIER. 
. 43. COOPER. 
. 44. FULTON. 
.48. Ext WHITNEY, 
. 60. EDISON. 
. 61. HAWTHORNE, 
.62. S. F. B. Morse. 
. 63. Louisa M, ALcorTT. 
.64. JAMES WATT. 
. 70. STEPHENSON. 
- 72. POCAHONTAS. 
No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELpD. 
No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Prs- 
mary Education. 


No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simpleform, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “* Revolutionary 
Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.”’ 
No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs S. E, Daves, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 
Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REvoLuTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. SToRIEs OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. Srortes OF ReEvo.vuTion. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LiBerty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
n the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GoLpEN Toucs. 

Taken from the ‘Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “Wonder Book,” we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 


82. Story or Hormes. 
83. Srory or LA SALLE. 
89. LONGFELLOW. 

go. De Soro. 

gt. MARQUETTE 

98. Boone. 


. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Containing the following selections from el- 

low’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old C 

on the Stairs, Arrow and the Song. The O 

Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, 

Rainy, Day, Encelslon he Week ot tae Becpoe 
my Way, or, 

Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN oF Arc. 








CONTINUOUS 
READERS 


et = 
} LITTLE PEOPLE OF 
LILLIPUT 





GRADES Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15°Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Great Artists 
Booklets 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 
Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 

The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 

The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyke 
The Story of Angelo 

The Story of Titian 

The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of Fra Angelico 
The Story of Guido Reni 
The Story of Sargent 

The Story of Millais 

The Story of Jules Breton 
The Story of Velasquez 
The Story of Turner 

The Story of Corot 

The Story of Leighton 
Stories of Famous Pictures 


on aut Wn 


os 
oo 
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Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 


Masterpieces 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


18 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Th Carrell 


and 


Brooks Readers 


Teach reading by making a direct appéal to the 
child’s instinct-and enlisting his interest. 





Pears’ 


Don’t simply 
“oet a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 


Present a wide variety of good reading, care- 
fully balanced in amount. 


Introduce new words gradually, repeat them 
systematically, and review them carefully. 


Will produce results because they coincide with 
the natural growth of the child and meet 
his developing needs. 


trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 








PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 











Books That Will Help You to Succeed 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades”’ 
Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. I—First Term For September, October, 
November and December. 
Vol. Il— ptr Term For January, February 


an arch. 
Vol. 111 —Third Term For April, May and June 


SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 
Miss Mount in this work aims, quite successfully we 
believe, to solve the problem of devising pleasing and 
profitable ‘employment jor leisure hours in graded and 
ungraded schools. 


STORY PLAYS 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
By EMMA M. MAGUIRE,.B. Ped. 
Fully Mlustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 

These ‘Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The ys in this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 





PLAYS FROM THE 
WONDER BOOK 


By GRACE DIETRICH McCARTHY 


Cloth 96 pages Half-tone illustrations 
Price, 40 cents 
This little book of plays for children differs from most 
of the dramatizations published, in that its author has 
given a collection from one source only —and that one 
which is always regarded with eager delight by children 
~— Hawthorne’s version of the Classic Myths. 


A COMPLETE 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS 
AND 
MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 
Cloth 264 pages Price, 60 cents 
The material in this: volume has been compiled es- 
pecially for teachers of little ones in thé first grade. 
There are between 200 and 300 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs for every occasion.on 
which school celebrations are held, each day having its 


full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little 
folks who are to take part in the entertainments. 


THE LAND OF 


MAKE-BELIEVE 
A WORLD FOR LITTLE ACTORS 
By MARY GARDNER 
Cloth Illustrated 168 pages Price, 40 cents 


In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter is given 
in two forms: The Story and the Play. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 
12 mo. 95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 

Miss’ King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words im play has ingeniously turned 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It can- 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct speech, if 

anguage Games are faithfully used in the First, 
Second, and Third Grades. Correct language is in- 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 


HOLIDAY FACTS 
AND FANCIES 


Full Yet Simple Explanations of the 
American Holidays 


By CLARA J. DENTON 
Price, 50 cents 
Myth, Legend and historical fact relating to the holi- 


days have been most interestingly told by this we'l- 
known author. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents 

In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 
impersonation has been fittingly recognized. Little 
people are imitators. Dramatization is one 6f their 
great delights. 
. A child will take more interest in learning his par- 
ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines 
of some “ piece to speak” alone. A child delights in 
taking an active part among others. He loves action. 
ep inte powers of the child have been borne in 
mind. 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














